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PREFACE 


The TrTLE of this book is based on a phrase used by Jawjharlal 
Nehru in his foieword to Dr. Verrier Elwin’s admirable little 
book, A Philosophy for NEFA. 

Various administrative and political problems came to the 
fore as the scheme of reorganisation of the north-eastern region 
was put thiough Moreover, the beautiful Sanskiitit names. 
Arunathal Pradesh and Meghalaya, tempt one to take a close 
look. 

Meghalaya and the Union Teriitory of Mizoram — as also 
Nagahflid — arc areas where Christians constitute the predo¬ 
minant religious groups Although in Meghalaya, the Christian 
population is slightly less than half the total, Christians com 
prise the main leligious segment. 

That these separate adminisli alive entities came into being 
without religion being piojcctcd to the forefront is a tribute 
to the people of the area as well as to the seculaiism of India 
as a whole. Those w'ho arc tempted to harp on Kashmir as 
a Muslim majority state might do well to remember this fact 
— that India consists of Hindu, Muslim and Christian majority 
areas. 

Nagaland his been omitted from the pui^view of this book 
because there are already a number of works on the subject. 

SUDHAKAR BHAT 

L-257 Greater Kailasli II 
New Delhi 110 048 
April 1975 
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I 

THE NORTHEAST IN FERMENT 

Whii-e the world’s aitention was riveted o.n Bangladesh during 
the monitntous fortnight fioni December 3, 1071, a develop¬ 
ment of fdi leaching consec|uencc to the political stability and 
economic advance of the neighbouring region went practically 
unnoticed. 

It is the reorganisation of the nortli-eastern region of India 
to create three new full-fledged St.ites of the Indian Union 
and two Union I'enitories. In iroiinal circumstances, this would 
have made newspaper headlines. But in the context of the 
fighting in nearby Bangladesh, the comprehensive bill giving 
effect to the sdierne ol reorganisation of north-eastern India 
leceived scant notice 

With the completion of the legislative and executive processes 
there are in norih-eastcin India fiv'c States — Assam, Naga¬ 
land, Meghalaya, Manipm and 'Iiipuia — and two Union 
Territories — Aiunachal Pradesh (iormeiiy known as the 
North East Frontier Agency or NEFA) and Mi/oiarn (the former 
Mizo district of Assam’) 

Meghalaya. Manipur and 'nipuia, as also Aiunachal Pr.v 
desh and Mizoram, were inauguiated by the Prime Minister 
Mrs. Indira Gandfii, in fanuary 1972, just in time for the 
Republic Day celebrations. 

The reorganisation of the north eastern region, brought about 
without duress or bloodshed, and with the consent of all cort 
cerned, can be compared only to tfie integration of the States 
accomplished soon after independence 

The entire noith-eastcrn region covers an area of approxi¬ 
mately 253,000 square kilometres, which is a little more than 
eight per cent of the geographical area of India. Large tracts 
rn the region arc hilly and sparsely populated. They are rela¬ 
tively less developed and are inhabited to a large extent by 
people belonging to various tribal groups. The total population 
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of the area is less than 20 million, that is about three and 
a half per cent of the country's population. Of the 20 million 
one-fourth are tribals. 

It is because of these divcisities that there were in the region 
a number of administrative units and a variety of administrar 
tive arrangements. There were two full-fledged States (Assam and 
Nagaland), an Autonomous State (Meghalaya); two Union 
Territoiics (Manipui and Tnpura); NEFA or the North-East 
Fiontici Agency was ccmstitutionally a part of Assam but was 
administered bv the Government of India; Mikir and North 
Cachar Hills which are a part of Assam and administered under 
the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution; and the Mizo District 
which was a problem by itself. 

In these circumstances, the desired co-ordination among them 
foi administialive, developmental and, above all, security pur¬ 
poses was difficult. 

Ihe decision to confer full statehood on Manipur and Tri¬ 
pura was taken partly for administrative reasons, and partly 
too because of the agitation by the Manipuris and Tripuris. 

The Minister of State for Home Affairs, Krishna Chandra 
Pant, who piloted the scheme of re-organisation through Parlia¬ 
ment, put it this way: 

“Foi more reasons than one, the 1971 winter session of Parlia- 
ment will be remcmbeiecl as a momentous one. To the peo 
pics of the north-castern region, it was a history-making se» 
sion when, setting aside all lengthy procedures, both the houses 
passed unanimously as many as five bills to bring into existence 
the new States of Manipur, Tripuia and Meghalaya, and the 
Union leiiitoiics of Arunachal Pradesh and Mizoram. And 
tcxlay we see the translation into fact of those legislative mea- 
tures — a successful fruition of the long-cherished dreams of 
nearly 20 million people.”^ 

Besides the five Bills, there were three constitutional amend¬ 
ments — the 22nd, 27th and 37th. 

The basic objective of the reorganisation was to restructure the 
administrative ariangemcnts in the region and provide adequate 
opportunities to the people of the difterent parts to asscxiiatc 

1. Feature article by Pant issued by Press Information Bureau, Govt, 
of India, 16 January, 1972 
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themselves in the task of development. It also provides answers 
to the special problems of the emerging units and gives them a 
forum, the North-Eastern Council, in which the States and 
Union Territories can discuss and reach agreements on matters 
of common interest. The Council also has the added respon¬ 
sibility of formulating a regional plan for the balanced deve¬ 
lopment of the north-eastern region as a whole. 

The successful completion of the reorganisation scheme is 
the result of many months of patient but purposeful discus¬ 
sions among the chief ministers, political leaders, the governor 
and lieutenant-governors of the region. The process was time- 
consuming. But when the moment came for decisions, they 
were taken without much ado and with the consent of all. 
A woid of tiibute must go to the people and leaders of Assam: 
they bore the wrench of separation and truncation with a 
detachment and understanding that were noteworthy. 

The terrain, the size of the administrative units, the general 
econcimic situation and the need for developing the region 
as a whole ha\e made the maximum co-ordination essential. 
The region is strategically placed, with common frontiers with 
three foreign countries — China, Burma and Bangladesh, 

What tire region needs is a programme of road building and 
the improvement of other transport facilities, power generation 
and industrialisation. Tliis has to be for the region as a whole, 
though politically and administratively they constitute diffe¬ 
rent units. 

Apart from development, each of the units in the region has 
its special problem, in Manipur, it is one of devising a scheme 
of safeguards for the tribals. In Tripura too, certain measures 
to protect the tribal people are necessary, though they are 
dispersed and it is not easy to carve out any area and set up 
bodies sucli as the district councils of Manipur. The fifth 
schedule of the Constitution applies to Tripura, and the State 
Government might suggest appropriate measures for the devc*- 
lopment of the tiibal people in particular. 

In Arunachal Pradesh (formerly NEFA) there was an Agency 
Council consisting of the Member of Parliament from that area 
and representatives of Panchayati Raj bodies. This has been 
converted into a Pradesh Council, enabling it to function as a 
deliberative and advisory body somewhat on the lines of the 
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Metropolitan Council in Delhi. A few members of this Council 
act as counsellers to advise the Administrator. 

Shillong, which had virtually been partitioned for the pur¬ 
pose of being the joint capital of Assam and Meghalaya, has 
now been completely integrated in Meghalaya. Three wards 
of Shillong Municipality and the Shillong Cantonment had not 
earlier been included in Meghalaya, This small area, about 
a mile and a half square, was a sort ot enclave within Megha¬ 
laya. Though most of the offices of the Government of Assam 
were in that part of Shillong, the city as a whole has now 
become a part of Meglialaya, while Assam will build a new 
capital in the Brahmaputra Valley. 

Meghalaya, Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh have cme seat 
each in the Rajya Sabha. The reorganisation of the north- 
caslcin region has involved the fresh delimitation of constitu¬ 
encies. Meghalaya, Manipur and Tripura have two seats each 
in the Lok Sabha, while Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh have 
one seat each. Each ot the three new States — Megh^aya. 
Manipur and Tripura — have fiO seats each in their respective 
legislative assemblies; this is the minimum prescribed under 
Aitule 170(1) of the Constitution. The number of seats in 
the Assam l.cgislative Assembly has been reduced from 126 
to 114, as nine Assembly constituencies fall in Meghalaya and 
three in Mizoram. Provision has been made for a legislature 
in Mizoram too. 

The entile region has a common High Court and a common 
Bar Council. Since litigants and others in Manipur, Tripura 
and elsewhere might find it difficult to go to Gauhati, the seat 
of the High Court, provision has been made for a division 
bench to sit at places other than Gauhati. Permanent benches 
may also be constituted at other places if circumstances warrant 
this. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MEGHALAYA 

Christians constitute the predominant religious group in Megha¬ 
laya whose evolution as a full-fledged state has been a step-by¬ 
step process. 

To begin w'ilh, under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
the hill areas of Assam fell into two categories. The Mizo 
District and the North Cachar Hills sub-division were the 
“excluded areas”, and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (with the 
partial exception of Shillong), the Garo Hills and the Mikir 
Hills were the “paitially excluded areas”. The Assam Gov¬ 
ernment had no jurisdiction whatsoever over the “excluded 
areas”. The revenues expended there were not subject to the 
vote of the provincial legislature which had .no representative 
from the “excluded areas”. 

The "partially excluded aieas” were administered by the 
provincial government subjet t to the special powers of the 
Governor. These areas sent elected representatives to the pro¬ 
vincial legislature, though in the Gaio Hills and the Mikir 
Hills the franchise was limited to the nokmas or traditional 
village functionaries and the headmen, respectively. 

No act of the federal or provincial legislature, extended to 
these areas automatically. The provisions of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 were based on the broad principle that 
the legislation passed by the federal or provisional legislature 
was often likely to be unsuitable for application to the hill 
areas. The Act, accordingly, empowered the Governor of the 
province to apply or not to apply such legislation to these 
areas; and in case he decided to apply, he could make suitable 
alterations. It was thus a mechanism for “filtering” the legis¬ 
lation to the hill districts. 

The Deputy Commissioner was the head of the district as 
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well as of the police. He also presided over the rudimentary 
activities of the other departments such as forests, civil engin¬ 
eering and medical relief. For the rest, the hill people governed 
themselves. Criminal jurisdiction in the hills was largely left 
to the tribal organisations. The great hulk of offences never 
came before higher officials. They were dealt with by the 
tribal authorities, normally those of the village, who imposed 
fines in kind or in money and, in grave cases, sentences of 
banishment. On the civil side disputes seldom required offi¬ 
cial intervention. Justice was on the whole speedy and readily 
accepted. 

A sort of barrier existed between the hills and the plains, 
there being restrictions on the entry into the hill areas by 
plains people. The effects of geographical and administrative 
isolation of the hill people was “responsible to a large extent 
for the economic backwardness of the hill areas’’.^ In the totally 
“excluded areas” the protection to the tribals was more effec¬ 
tive, but it achieved little else. The system of partially ex¬ 
cluded areas had only very limited success. Under such an 
administration hardly any economic progress was possible. 


THE SIXTH SCHEDULE 

The scheme of administration that succeeded the one pro 
vided for in the Government of India Act of 1935 was — and 
is — based on the recommendations of the North-last Frontier 
Tribal and Excluded Areas Sub-Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly fthe Bordoloi Committee as it was called). The 
scheme was conceived with a view to building up autonomous 
administrations in these areas so that the tribal peoj^e may 
continue to follow their traditional way of life with such 
changes as they themselves may like to introduce. 

The Sixth Schedule provides for each hill district an autono¬ 
mous district council consisting of not more than 24 members 
of whom not less than three-fourths are to be elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage. The Governor of Assam is required 

1. Report of the Commission on the Hill Areas of Assam (Pataskar 
Commission), Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India, 1966, p. 13. 
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to make rules for the first constitution of district councils and 
for the holding of elections, the procedures and conduct of theit 
business and related matters. A council is however empowered 
after its election to make its own rules governing these mattersL 

District Councils have been invested with legidative powers 
to make laws for the administration of land, for the manage¬ 
ment of all forests other than reserved ones, to regelate jhum 
cultivation, regarding the appointment or succession of chiefs, 
headmen, etc., and relating to matters having a bearing on 
personal and social aspects of tribal life. 

Although, unlike the position under the Government oi 
India Act, 1935, the jurisdiction of the State Legislature covers 
the hill districts, its Acts on the subjects enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph do not apply to autonomous districts. They 
may be extended there with such exceptions and modifications 
as are considered necessary by the district council concerned. 

District Councils possess authority for the administration of 
just^e and are empowered to set up various types of courts 
including appellate ones, for the trial of suits between tribals. 
In the administrative sphere they could establish, construct oi 
manage primary schools, dispensaries, roads, etc., and "pres¬ 
cribe the language and the manner in which primary education 
shall be imparted in the primary school in the districts". 
They enjoy the power to assess and collect land revenue on 
the same principles as are followed in the State of A^^sam 
generally and to levy and collect certain taxes for which they 
could frame regulations. They are also competent to control 
money-lending and trading by non-tribals. They get an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the estimates of revenue and expenditure of 
the State budget relating to the districts before its presenta¬ 
tion to the Assembly. There are no powers of supersession 
of district councils for reasons other than those attracting 
"the safety of India" vested in the State Government. The 
district councils thus enjoy powers and functions "not of local 
authorities, but something approaching the jurisdictional 
principalities". 

The Sixth Schedule provides for special arrangements for the 
smaller tribes. The Governor of Assam has been authorised 
to divide the area or areas inhabited by them into autonomous 
regions. Each such region can be given a separate regional 
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council of its own in which its administration vests. A r^onal' 
council has been conceived more or less on the same lines 
as a district council. Both these councils enjoy identical autho¬ 
rity in respect of law-making, administration of justice, assess¬ 
ment and collettion of land revenue and taxes on lands and 
buildings and lesidcntial toll on persons. In administrative 
and certain financial matters, however, a regional council has 
not been invested with the powcis given to a district council. 
But despite these limitations a regional council controls some 
of the vital aspects of tribal life. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Sixth Schedule, 
five district councils — one each for the Garo Hills, the United 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the Mikir Hills, the North Cachar Hills 
and the Mizo Hills — were set up in 1952. The following year 
a regional council was constituted for the Pawi-Lakhcr region 
in the south-eastern part of the Mizo District, Later, in August 
1963, a separate district council was created for the Jowai sub¬ 
division of the United Khasi and Jaintia Hills district inhabited 
mainly by the Jaintias. This new district council came into 
being on 1 February, 1966. 

SCOTTISH PATTERN 

The demand for a separate hill state was rejected by the 
vStales Reorganisation Commission. 

The .separate statehood demand was, however, revived in 1960 
in the wake of the decision of the Government of Assam to 
make Assamese the official language of the State. It stirred up 
an agitation among the hill people. The leaders of political 
organisations of the hill areas met in Shillong in July 1960 and 
constituted themselves into the All-Party Hill Leader’s Con¬ 
ference (APHLC). The Conference appointed a council of 
action to take suitable steps to oppose the Assam Govern* 
ment’s decision. In this connection it is interesting to note 
the observation of the States Reorganisation Commission: 

“From a historical point of view, Assam and North-East India 
seem to have been intended by nature to be the meeting place 
of many tribes and races. Right through its history, there has 
been immigration into and settlement in the State from various 
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sources, with the result that till comparatively very recait timeSb 
that is to say, up to 1931, when linguistic tabulation was under¬ 
taken, Assamese was not in fact a language spoken by a majo 
rity of the inhabitants of the State.”® 

The perturbation of the hill people, who do not speak 
Assamese, was therefore understandable. The council of action 
submitted a memorandum to the President of India on 21 
August, 1960, in which, besides opposing the State Governments 
decision on the official language, it was emphasised that sepa¬ 
ration of the hill districts from Assam was the only way out 
of the situation. 

After the passing of the Assam Official Language Act, 1960, 
(See Appendix II) by the State Assembly, the APHLC again 
met in November and reiterated its demand for the separa¬ 
tion of the hill areas from the State of Assam. It also sent 
delegation, led by Williamson Sangma (a former minister for 
tribal areas in the Assam Government and later Chief Minister 
of Meghalaya), to New Delhi to discuss the matter with leaders 
of the Government of India. The delegation met Nehru and 
the then Home Minister and urged them to create an Eastern 
Frontier 5'tate which it considered was absolutely essential for 
accelerating the pace of development for the hill areas and for 
satisfying tlic legitimate aspirations of the hill people. Nehru 
made certain proposals which he later repeated in a letter 
he wrote to the C'.eneral Secretary of the APHLC on 19 Febru¬ 
ary, 1961. In it he said: 

“When you came here with some other members of your 
council, I had two meetings with you, and you also met the 
Home Minister. Your delegat^ion put forward proposals for 
the formation of a completely separate State composed of the 
autonomous hill districts of Assam. I said to you then that 
I appreciated some of your difficulties and we were anxious 
to remove them so that these hill districts could have greater 
autonomy and be able to progress in accordance with the wishes 
of their people. I pointed out also that the proposal to form 
a separate State of these hill districts of Assam was not a 
practical one and would lead to new and complicated pro¬ 
blems. Geography, communications and economic considera- 


2 . Ibid. 
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tions were strong arguments against the formation of such'* 
a separate State. Indeed, this might well lead to these districts 
getting entan^ed in many problems and difficulties which 
would delay progress. We are anxious, however, that we should 
provide for changes and administrative arrangements which 
would allow the fullest scope to these districts to develop and 
advance according to the genius of the people there, while 
at the same time maintaining the integrity of the State of 
Assam. The Home Minister also spoke to you on these lines. 

“We did not then place before your delegation any precise 
scheme for the administration of the hill districts because that 
would depend upon a general agreement on the lines of ap¬ 
proach. Our talks, therefore, were exploratory and general, 
although we indicated certain lines of approach. The idea 
was that these mataters should be the subject of further talks 
if this general approach was agreed to. 

"Broadly speaking, we had suggested that development^work 
and allied subjects should be put in charge of your represen¬ 
tatives, and the funds intended for the development of the 
hill areas might be separately earmarked as being intended stee¬ 
ly for the benefit of the people of the autonomous districts. 

"The powers of the autonomous districts could be enlarged 
so as to give effect to this. 

"At the same time, it was suggested that the elected MLAs 
from the autonomous districts could form a committee which 
would especially deal with legislation and like matters relating 
to the hill districts, which came up before the Assembly, and 
their decisions should prevail after the pattern of the Com¬ 
mittee for Scotland in the British House of Commons. There 
should be a separate Cabinet Minister in the Assam Govern¬ 
ment assisted by one or more deputy ministers, who would 
deal with these matters and especially development plans for 
the autonomous districts, 

“Further, I suggested that a Commission might be appointed 
to make an investigation and report on proposals for admi¬ 
nistrative and other changes in the autonomous districts and 
regions. This Commission would also go into the question 
how far the provision of the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution 
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could be varied and liberalised to confer a greater measure oi 
autonomy asi the district and regional Councils.'*’ 

The APHLC rejected these tentative proposals and sought 
another interview with Prime Minister Nehm, which took 
place on 17 May, 1961. At this meeting, the delegation {Mro 
sented a memorandum reiterating the old demand for a sepa* 
rate hill State. Nehru, while appreciating the desire of the 
hill people to progress according to their own genius and 
assuring them the help of the Central Government for deve¬ 
lopment schemes, opposed the creation of a separate State. 
He conceded that the funds earmarked for the development 
of the hill areas should be controlled by the hill people. Nehru 
explained his other proposals thus: 

“Certain institutions, such as the Governor, the High Court 
and the Assembly would, of course, remain common. The 
Assembly would work on some kind of what is known as the 
Scottish Pattern. The State Assembly would not be empowered 
to pass laws affecting the hill areas until these were first exa¬ 
mined and passed by the representatives from the hills. In 
case of differences, the Governor would have discretionary powers 
to resolve the dispute.’’* 

Nehru also indicated that the details of the administrative 
reorganisation could be worked out by a commission if there 
was agreement on the basic principles. 

The APHLC representatives were first of all concerned with 
the language question — how the various difficulties that might 
arise, with Assamese becoming the official language of the Assam 
Government, could be overcome. Nehru expressed the opinion 
that he did not visualise any difficulty in this regard. It was 
for the hill people themselves to decide the language they 
should like to adopt for their work. He presumed that English 
would continue and would be replaced by Hindi in due 
course. The hill people might like their own languages to be the 
medium at the primary stage and that would be in consonance 
with government policy elsewhere also. All correspondence bet¬ 
ween the district and the secretariat was at that time largely 
carried on in English and it should be possible for that arrange¬ 
ment to continue. 


3. & 4. Pataskar Commission, op. cit. 
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In reply (o a question by the hill leaders whether the pro* 
posed commission would have authority to suggest amendments 
to the Assam Official Language Act. the Prime Minister said, 
however, that “the Commission could not obvioudy interfere 
in the legislative matters of the State, but it would certainly 
advise how the hill people could carry out their work in the 
language of their choice and what facility should be given to 
them to handle secretarial work in the rest of Assam”.® 

The APHLC leaders had a meeting with the Union Home 
Minister the next day when it was explained to the delegation 
that the Prime Minister's scheme would provide “fuller oppor¬ 
tunities lor the development of the hill areas which should 
be the more important thing from the point of view of the hill 
people”.® 

Captain Williamson Sangma conceded that the proposals 
were “satislactory from the point of view of the development 
of the hill areas,” but the language problem was of vital im¬ 
portance to the hill people. Stanley Nichols-Roy, General ^lecrc- 
lary of the APHLC, told the Home Minister that the hill peo¬ 
ple would be prepared to consider the proposals of the Prime 
Minister and examine them in detail in case an assurance was 
given that the language difficulties would be solved. The Home 
Minister replied: “The situation was not peculiar to Assam 
and it would be advantageous if the hill people learn the re¬ 
gional languages; it would be the duty of the Assam Govern¬ 
ment to see that those who did not know the Assamese language 
were not put to a disadvantage.”^ 

Nehru had a further meeting with APHLC representatives 
in Shillong on 21 May, 1961, when he was again told that the 
hill people had grave misgivings over the language question. 
Formal- rejection of Nehru’s “Scottish Pattern” came from the 
APHLC at the next session from 29 June to 1 July, 1961 when 
the hill leaders said: 

"We regret that your administrative proposals based some¬ 
what on the Scottish Pattern for the autonomous districts ot 
Assam could not be accepted as it was felt that the proposals 
do not yet solve the main problems of the hill people in rela¬ 
tion with the Assamese people.”* 

5, 6, 8c 7 Pataskar Commission, op. cit., p. 156. 

8 Ibid, p. 157. 
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The hill leaders made it plain that they could not accept 
Nehru’s proposals because o£ the two main reasons: one was 
the language issue, and the other was the feeling that the 
proposed arrangement would increase rather than decrease the 
constant friction between the hill and the plains peofde. 

Meanwhile, a certain section of the hill leaders separated 
from the APHLC because it was in favour of accepting the 
Prime Minister’s proposals. These leaders formed what was 
called the Assam Hill People’s Conference (AHPC). A delega¬ 
tion of this Conference, led by A. Thanglura, met Nehru in 
August 1961 and told him that the hill people of Assam were 
“particularly aggrieved and exasperated over these language 
issues”. 'Fhcy had supported the APHLC mainly as a pro¬ 
test against the language policy of the Assam Government. 
But, ultimately, when the Prime Minister made certain pro¬ 
posals which brought to them “the advantages they were seek¬ 
ing to gain fiom a separate State without actual separation 
from ,Assam ”, they left the APHLC and foimcd the AHPC 
They told llie Prime Minister that an appreciable section oi 
the hill people would like to accept his proposals. 

Nothing much was heard about the AHPC subsequently, and 
it has died a natural death. 

'fhe discussions between the APHLC representatives and the 
Government of India were resumed after the 1962 general elec¬ 
tion. In* March that year, the APHI.C passed another resolution 
urging the Prime Minister to take early steps for the creation 
of the Eastern Frontier State. The resolution was followed by 
a memorandum to Nehru. In his reply, the Prime Ministet 
once again pointed out the “harm” that would result from 
the formation of a separate hill State. He advised the hill 
leaders to accept his proposals under which the hill districts 
would have full opportunity to progress and have as large a 
measure of autonomy as possible. On the language issue, it 
was darihed that the hill people could decide upon the use 
of any language they liked. This position was reiterated in 
rej^y to questions in the Lok Sabha asked by G. G. Swell (who 
subsequently l>ecame Deputy Speaker). Nehru had then said: 

“So far as I and my colleague, the Home Minister, are con¬ 
cerned, we are always prepared to meet their representatives 
and discuss with them. 1 discussed with them on three occa- 
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iions previously at length, and I am prepared to discuss it* 
with them again if they so wish. We recognised their griew 
ances; they were legitimate. And we tried, in our proposals, 
to suggest something which would lead to the removal of those 
grievances. We gave them the fullest autonomy in that area. 
So far as language, which was the chief question, was concern¬ 
ed. they can decide about their own language, English or 
Hindi or any of their own languages. In fact, we ^ve, if I 
may say so, 99 per cent of what they wanted. In regard to any 
legislation applying to them, we suggested what is called the 
Scottish Pattern — that only if the members of the Hill Dis¬ 
tricts agreed to it in the assembly, then would it be passed. 
In fact, we went very far. 

“Now, their proposal to have a separate State is full of diffi¬ 
culties, both for them and for Assam, and also for India as a 
whole economically. Our communications are not direct with 
each other. Their communications are with Assam. Therefore, 
we suggested that they should have all the autonomy which 
they want in their own affairs, and any allotment of funds 
which go to them, directly, there will be no risk of its being 
reduced by the Assam Government. And, I still hope that 
if they consider this matter carefully, they will find that 
they get everything they want jJus something more in every 
direction.”* 

The language problem dominated the thinking of the hill 
leaders throughout, and understandably so. Nehru’s proposal 
that the hill areas could choose either English or Hindi or 
any of the tribal languages sounded reasonable — which it 
was from Assam’s and New Delhi”s point of view — but not 
from that of the hill people. The Assam Government had 
already decided that the language of the administration of 
that State would be Assamese; how could the hill people, who 
understood little or no Assamese, have a sense of belonging 
to Assam? The inevitable logic of the reorganisation of India 
on the basis of language was the separation of the ncm-Assamese- 
speaking hill districts from the villey of Assam. On this, the 
heart of the hill people and their leaders was set. 

At its session in May 1962, the APHLC once again decided 


9. I^k Sabha debates, 4 May, 1962. 
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not to acx:ept Nehru’s proposals. Alter a few mcm^, it decided 
to resort to "non-vidieiit direct action should that become 
necessary for the achievement of the Eastern Frontier State”. 
The method and time for such action was left to be decided 
by the council of action. Simultaneously, it decided to have 
another round of discussions with Nehru. But when a request 
was made, he replied that there was little point in a meet¬ 
ing merely to present rigid demands. The APHLC kept the 
door open “should there be an opportunity given by the Prime 
Minister to have discussions with him on the need for the 
creation of the Eastern Frontier State”, 

The next round of discussions was with the Governor of 
Assam in the middle of 1963, The APHLC leaders explained 
that while they adhered to the demand for a separate hill 
State, they had gathered the impression from their discussions 
with Nehru that he was willing to concede complete autonomy 
to the Hill Districts. If that was so, they wanted to find 
out lyjw much autonomy they could expect without creating 
a separate State. The specific pioints on which the delegation 
sought clarifications were: 

1. Will the representatives of the hill areas be able to choose 
their own ministers and deputy ministers and will the latter 
be responsible to the former? 

2. Will the Hill Ministers be solely responsible for and 
have authority over all departments of the hill areas except 
those few which were considered to be common or unnecessary, 
such as the high court, higher technical education, accountant- 
general ? 

3. Will the Hill Ministers prepare the budget for the hill 
areas, and would this include funds from (a) sources In the 
hills, (b) sources from other parts of the State as a whole and 
from (c) the Central sources under Article 275 of the Con¬ 
stitution or any special Central allocations? 

4. Will the hill areas budget need to be passed by the Assam 
Cabinet as a whole? 

5. Will there be a Hill Minister in charge of finance for 
the hill areas? 

6. In relation to autonomous district councils will the Gov¬ 
ernor act solely on the advice of the Hill Ministers or will he 
need the advios of the Chief Minister? 
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7. Will the separate Secretariat for the hill areas be abife 
to function in English without Assamese being used at all? 

8. Will the hUl representatives be able to initiate legida- 
tion meant solely for the hill areas, apart from having veto 
power over new legislation? 

9. Will the Prime Minister agree to greater representation 
in the Assembly and in Parliament? 

10. In the plan for a separate State the demand was made 
to include areas predominantly inhabited by the hill tribal 
people contiguous to the autonomous districts. Will these 
areas, such as the Garo areas of Goalpara and Kamrup, Khasi 
areas of Kamrup, and Nowgong and Mizo areas of Cachar, 
be able to be included in the respective districts? If they 
were not to be included, “how will our tribal brethren in 
those areas be saved from the Assamese language and all that 
follows?” 

These points were referred by the Assam Governor to Nehru 
who said they were to be examined by the proposed commission. 
He however added that it would be wrong to put an end to 
the idea of cabinet responsibility and that the Hill Ministers 
should be chosen by the leader of the party but after con¬ 
sultation with the hill members of the legislative assembly 
of Assam. 

In a letter to Nehru dated 29 August, 1963, G. G. Swell, 
who subsequently became deputy speaker of the L<^ Sabha, 
sought clarifications directly from Nehru on the first eight 
points. Ill a letter to Swell, Nehru said: 

“I have already stated that the basic terras ot reference of 
the Commission will be to give the largest measure of autonomy 
within the framework of maintaining the connectitm with 
Assam. Many of the points for which you seek clarification 
can be considered in this context. Thus, ministers have to 
be appointed by the Chief Minister, but representatives of 
the hill areas will no doubt be consulted in the appointment 
of their minister or ministers and, as a matter of convwidon, 
their views should normally be accepted in so far as the hill 
areas are concerned. 

“As for the budget, that part of it dealing with the hill 
areas will be largely the respemsibility of the Hill Ministers, 
but it is to be fitted in with the state budget. So -far as 
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OUT Planning Commission is concerned, they will probably 
recommend grants for the development schemes in the hill 
areas. Such allocations will be earmarked for them. The 
resources derived from the hill areas will largely be spent there. 
As for other sources, their disposal will be decided by the 
Cabinet as a wh(de, paying particular attention to the needs 
and views of the hill areas. 

“So far as legislation is concerned, any legislation dealing 
with the hill areas will, as a matter of convention, have to be 
approved by their representatives who can certainly initiate 
legislation also. Such new legislation will be considered by 
the whole Cabinet. But in so far as it deals with the bill 
areas only, the views of the hill area representatives will have 
special impoitance.”'“ 

Nehru once again met representatives of the APHLC at the 
latter’s request in October 1963. Subsequently, the APHLC' 
delegation met the Home Secretary when a memorandum on 
a scheme of autonomy fot the Hill Districts was prepared. Its 
broad features weic: 

1, The objective to be kept in view is full autonomy foi 
the Hill Distiitts, subject to the preservation of the unity of 
the State of Assam. 

2. Execuiwc Wing: Cabinet government of the accepted 
form should remain. There should be collective and joint 
responsibility to the State Assembly. There should, howevei, 
be a cabinet minister in charge of the administration of the 
hill areas assisted, as far as may be necessary, by a minister of 
State and one or two deputy ministers. In the appointment 
of the ministers for the hill areas, the Chief Minister will be 
guided by the recommendation of the MLAs of the hill areas 
and his junior ministers. 

There will be a separate wing or department of the secre¬ 
tariat tor the hill areas to be divided into the necessary number 
of special departments for the administration of the subjects 
allocated for separate administration in the hill areas. The 
necessary complement of staff will have to be provided. 

Full executive power will be given to the group of Hill 

10 Pataskar Commission, op. cit., p. 159. 
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Ministers for the administration of these subjects in the hill 
areas. 

The Hill Ministers will have authority to determine the 
language or languages to be used in the separate wing or 
department of the hill areas and other offices in the hill areas 
dealing with the subjects allocated for separate administration. 

At the beginning of each financial year a separate complete 
budget allocation for the subjects allocated to the hill areas 
will be made. This will take the form of an area budget 
under the subjects meant for separate administration. 

In regard to other subjects not transferred for separate ad¬ 
ministration, the share of allocation of funds to be spent in 
the hill areas should also be separately indicated under the 
budget heads. 

The Hill Ministers will have complete power of expenditure 
control over the allocations for the departments to be separately 
administered. 

The hill wing or department or secretariat of the hill areas 
will have its own separate financial adviser for its expenditure 
control. 

3. Legislative Wing: The MLAs of the autonomous Hill 
Districts will form a Regional Committee of the Assam State 
Assembly. All proposals relating to the legislation concerning 
the hill areas will be referred by the Stale Assembly to the 
Regional Committee. This Committee may also initiate legisla¬ 
tive proposals. Normally, the recommendations of the Re¬ 
gional Committee will be accepted by the Legislature. In the 
event of a disagreement between the State Assembly and the 
Regional Committee, the matter will be referred to the Gov¬ 
ernor who, acting in his discretion, may take decisions, after 
obtaining directions from the President, where necessary. 

The portion of the annual financial statement in so far as 
it relates to the hill areas shall be referred by the Assembly 
to the Regional Committee for consideration. 

4. Judicial Wing: There will be a common High Court 
for the whole of Assam. The judicial set-up in each of the 
autonomous districts will be as provided in the Sixth Schedule 
(of the Constitution). 

The APHLC considered this scheme and asked for another 
meeting with Prime Minister Nehru, which however did not 
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take fdace. But a clarification of the scheme was given by 
him to some MPs in the form of answers to certain questions: 

Q: Will there be a single autonomous administration for 
the whole hill area of Assam? 

A: The hill areas of Assam will have an autonomous ad¬ 
ministration in respect of certain subjects to be earmarked for 
separate administration in the hill areas. The list of subjects 
will be drawn up by the Commission to be appointed by the 
Prime Minister after a full inquiry. 

Q: Will there be a shadow hill members' assembly under 
the Assamese Assembly for discussion about the hill problems, 
etc.? 

A: There will be no shadow hill members’ assembly. But 
there will be a Regional Committee of the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly from the hill areas. 

Q: Will there be a separate Secretariat for the hill areas 
which will mean a Secretariat under the general Secretariat of 
the Sjate? 

A: There will be a Secretariat for the hill areas for the sub¬ 
jects earmarked for separate administration in those areas. 
This will be a separate wing or department of the Assam 
Secretariat. 

Q: Will there be a separate shadow cabinet of hill areas 
under the Assamese cabinet? 

A: There will be no separate shadow cabinet of the hills. 
A member of the Assam Cabinet, assisted possibly by a Minister 
of State and one or two Deputy Ministers will be in chaigje of 
the subjects to be separately administered in the hill areas. 

Q: What will be the constitutional position if the Chief 
Minister differs from the Tribal Ministers? 

A: The Cabinet will function on the basis of joint and col¬ 
lective responsibility. In the appointment of the ministers 
for the hill areas, the Chief Minister will be guided by the 
recommendation of the MLAs of the hill areas. Cabinet govern¬ 
ment of the accepted form will remain. 

In Parliament, about the same time, Nehru gave replies to 
certain questions in which, inter alia, he said: “The broad 
outlines are to give them the largest possible autonomy sub¬ 
ject to their functioning within the framework of the State of 
Assam.” 
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In the Rajya Sabha, in reply to supplementaries on 26 
November, 1963, Nehru said: 

"ITie proposal to appoint a commission was made by us. We 
would have appointed it long ago, but we thought that ap¬ 
pointing a Commission before the principles which we had 
put forward were accepted might not serve any useful purpose. 
We were waiting for the acceptance of these broad principles 
when the Commission would be appointed. I am prepared to 
appoint it as soon as poss'ble, provided these broad lines of 
approach are accepted. 

The APHLC reconsidered the whole matter on 17 April, 
1964, and passed a resolution which, in part, said: 

"Having regard to the Prime Minister’s sincere efforts as 
embodied in his offer and his other assurances, and to his state 
of health which prevented the APHLC delegation from meet¬ 
ing him again and to the situation prevailing in the country, 
this Conference, while reiterating that the creation of a sepa¬ 
rate hill State would be the simplest, best and final solution 
to the problems of the hill people, nevertheless feels that the 
Prime Minister’s offer of full autonomy be given a fair trial 
and requests the Prime Minister to proceed with the appoint 
ment of the Commission to work out the details for imple¬ 
menting his offer of full autonomy and his various other assur¬ 
ances to the hill peoples: 

"Provided that if the Commission's report falls short of the 
Prime Minister's outline of full autonomy and his various (rther 
assurances, the conference reserves the right to revise its 
decision.’’^® 

Meanwhile Nehru died, and the representatives of the APHLC 
had a meeting with his successor, Lai Bahadur Shastri, on 
11 December, 1964, when they urged the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission. They suggested that the question of 
increased representation to the Hill Districts in Parliament 
as well as the Assam State Legislature should be included in 
the terms of reference of the Commission. Shastri responded 
by saying that he would have the matter looked into inasmuch 
as increased representation might involve a constitutional 
amendment. 

11. Quoted by Pataskar Commission, op. cit., p. 161 

12. Pataskar Commission, op. cit., p. 162 
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COMMISSION’S FINDINGS 

It was in these circumstances that the Commission on the hill 
areas of Assam, known as the Pataskar Commission, was appoint¬ 
ed with H. V. Pataskar as Chairman, Shankar Prasad and G. S. 
Rau as members. The resolution of the Government of India 
constituting the Commission staged its terms of reference thus: 

"Having regard to the main objectives of conferring a full 
measure of autonomy on the hill areas, subject to the preserva¬ 
tion of the unity of the State of Assam, the continuance of a 
common legislature for the whole State of Assam and the 
maintenance of the Cabinet Government of the accepted form 
functioning on the basis of collective and joint responsibility to 
the State Assembly, the Commission will recommend a detailed 
scheme for reorganising the administrative set-up of the hill 
areas. The Commission will also recommend the administrative, 
financial and legal measures necessary for giving effect to the 
schente. 

‘T'he Commission will consider whether in the light of the 
scheme which they may suggest for the administration of the 
hill areas, it is necessary to make changes in the powers and 
functions of the district and regional councils constituted under 
the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution and recommend, after 
examining the working of the district and regional councils, 
what changes, if any, should be made in that schedule. 

"The Commission will be at liberty to devise its own proce¬ 
dure for its work including collection of information and ascer¬ 
taining public opinion. The Commission will ordinarily hold 
its sittings in private.”^’ 

The Commission was asked to submit its report not later 
than 31 March, 1966. It was constituted on 16 March the 
previous year, and its report was released on the very last day 
available to it. The Commission came to the conclusion that 
dis-satisfaction with the economic progress of the Hill Distiicts 
is at the root of the unsatisfactory general relationship between 
the two regions — the hills and the plains — of Assam. 

A comparison of the revenue and expenditure of the two 
regions, according to the Commission, shows that — 


13 . Pataskar, op. (it., p. 1 k 2. 
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(a) The relative contribution of the Hill Districts to the 
State revenues is much less in proportion to their population; 
and further it has gone down over a period of 12 years since 
1951-52. 

(b) The per capita contribution of the Hill Districts to 
the State revenues is much less than that of the plains. While 
the per capita contribution of the plains has more than doubled 
during the last 12 years, that of the hills has remained more 
or less the same. 

(c) The,share of the hill areas in revenue expenditure has 
always been more than their share of population. It is also 
much in excess of their relative contribution to the State 
revenues. 

(d) The per capita expenditure in the Hill Districts, which 
is five to six times as large as it was in 1951-52, is much more 
than in the plains. 

(e) The capital expenditure in the hills has been relatively 

small, but since 1956-57 it has been stepped up. • 

(f) While the allocations of the (five-year) Plan outlay for 
the Hill Districts have not been unfair vis-a-xns their population, 
as a percentage of the total outlay these have gone down slight¬ 
ly during the Third Plan period, 

(g) The Hill Districts have recorded a higher rate of increase 
than the plains in respect of the State and per capita incomes. 

The Commission came to the conclusion that “there is no 
evidence of any deliberate neglect of the hill areas in the 
matter of development; nor has there been any diversion of 
funds allocated to the hill areas for the benefit of the plains”. 

In respect of certain pressing needs of the hill areas, such 
as means of communications, the progress has been unsatis¬ 
factory, the Commission felt. Financial assistance by the Cen¬ 
tral Government has been generally on a more generous scale 
to Nagaland, NEFA, Manipur and Tripura than to the hill 
areas of Assam. This has contributed to the dissatisfaction in 
the latter areas. 

While there has been no failure on the part of the State 
Government (of Assam) to take cognizance of the difficulties 
of the hill districts, the needs of these districts are greater than 
those of the plains. The exceptional difficulties of these districts 
justify excepticmal treatment. 
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The basic problem of the hill areas (the Commission felt) 
is that of economic development, for which the two regions of 
Assam — the hill areas and the plains — are interdependent. 
The links of the hills with the plains constitute a factor of 
importance to both of them; and there is a great need for 
preserving these links. 

There should be active participation of the hill people 
through their district councils in the development programmes. 
The necessary guidance and counselling to these councils should 
also cmne from their own representatives functioning at higher 
levels. 

Social and personal matters of the tribal communities should 
be left entirely in their own hands. 

The scheme of autonomy that emerged from the discussions 
between the Prime Minister and tlie hill leaders did not en¬ 
visage a completely separate administration for the hill areas 
with only a notional superstructure remaining common with 
the Rest of Assam, the Commission said. The scheme assured 
the hill people that the State Assembly (of Assam) would pass 
laws applying to them with the approval of their representatives, 
and that they would have full opportunity to control their 
social, cultural and personal matters and the development ol 
their areas within the “framework of the larger political and 
economic life of Assam’’. 

The Pataskar Commission did not propose any basic change 
in the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution in respect of legisla¬ 
tion applicable to the hill areas. But the Commission said the 
MLAs of the Hill Distiicts should constitute a Hill Areas 
Committee of the State Assembly. The latter should refer to 
this Committee all proposals relating to legislation concern¬ 
ing the hill areas. If a question arises whether a bill concerns 
the hill areas or not, the decision of the Assam Governor would 
be final. 

Normally, the Commission said, the Assam State Assembly 
should accept the recommendations of the Hill Areas Com¬ 
mittee. But in the event of a difference of opinion, the Speaker 
(of the Assam Assembly) would submit the matter with the 
relevant records to the Governoi for decision in his discretion. 
The Governor should convey his decision in a message to the 
State Assembly which, on being reported to the house by the 
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Speaker, should be deemed to be the decision of the Assembly 
itself. 

Autonomy for the hill areas in the legislative sphere, the 
Commission said, should be provided by making a provision in 
the Sixth Schedule similar to Article 371(1) of the Constitu- 
tion. A presidential order should then lay down the 
composition, functions and procedure of the Hill Areas 
Committee. 

In the new set-up, the Cabinet minister (of Assam) in charge 
of the Hill Districts should be called the Minister for Hill 
Areas. He should be assisted by as many junior ministers as 
may be necessary. In making appointments of the Hill Mini¬ 
sters the Chief Minister should consult the hill MLAs and 
obtain their views in an appropriate manner. 

The number of Hill Ministeis and the allocation of ministe¬ 
rial functions to them should be matters to be left to the Chief 
Minister as the head of the Cabinet. 

There should be a separate department of the hill arfas in 
the Assam Secretariat, the Commission said. The department 
should be entrusted with the administration of agriculture, 
iniluding minor irrigation; lioiticulture; co-operation; animal 
husbandly and veterinary services; forests and soil conservation; 
community development, national extension service and tribal 
development blocks; education including higher and technical 
education; public health; local government; social welfare; 
levcnue; public works (toads and buildings); small scale and 
rural industry; sericulture and weaving; publicity and infor¬ 
mation; maikct and fairs; buiial and burial grounds, cremation 
and cremation grounds, and prevention of cattle tiespass. 

The department should also be responsible tor matters relat¬ 
ing to district councils; supervision over the development pro¬ 
grammes of these councils; special development programmes 
foi the Hill Districts out of grants under Article 275 of the 
Constitution; and any special development programme approved 
by the Central Government, Planning Commission and the 
State Government. 

Even in respect of subjects not transferrred for administration 
to the department of hill areas, the Hill Minister should be 
consulted on all important matters. 

Stressing the need for strengthening the administrative machi- 
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nery at the field level, the Commission said it should be headed 
by a Commissioner who should not have any additional res¬ 
ponsibilities not connected with the Hill Districts. His main 
duty should be to guide, direct and supervise administration 
and development work in the field in the Hill Districts. 

As far as practicable, the general economic condition of the 
hill areas should be raised to the level of that of the plains 
within a ‘reasonable period of time. The Central Government 
should accept special responsibility for the development of 
these areas. As a general principle, the total development ex¬ 
penditure in the hill areas of Assam should at least be of the 
same order as in the neighbouring territories of Nagaland, 
NEFA, Manipur and Tripura, the Pataskar Commission said. 
It would be desirable to treat grants under Article 275 of 
the Constitution as special allocations earmarked for the tribal 
areas. 

The form of the State budget should be suitably modified 
to include a new “area budget” to show allocations for the 
Hill Districts in respect of subjects transferred to the depart¬ 
ment of hill areas. In respect of other “non-transferred” sub¬ 
jects also, the budget allcKations for the Hill Districts should 
be shown separately. For the convenience of the Assembly, a 
supplementary statement giving at one place the total receipts 
from and expenditure on the Hill Districts in respect of both 
transferred and noii-transfericd subjects should be prepared 
and presented to the Assembly along with other budget docu¬ 
ments. The Hill Areas Committee should be given an 
opportunity to express its views on the subjects for the hill 
areas before it is presented to the State Assembly. The 
discussion of the State budget in respect of an autonomous 
district by the district council concerned should be dispensed 
with. 

The control of the area budget should vest in the department 
of hill areas. The savings in the funds allotted for the Hill 
Districts in respect of non-transfened subjects should also not 
be diverted for other purposes without consulting the minister 
for hill areas. The department of hill areas should have its 
own financial adviser with the widest possible measure of dele¬ 
gated autliority. 
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HILL AREAS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

The Commission recommended that at the headquarters of 
the State Government there should be a Hill Areas Develop^ 
ment Council with the Chief Minister of Assam as its Chairman. 
The main duty of the Council should be to advise the State 
Government on the administration and development of the 
hill areas. The Sixth Schedule (of the Constitution) should 
contain a provision for the establishment of such a Council. 
Similarly, the new administrative arrangements should be based 
on appropriate provisions in the Sixth Schedule and the Assam 
Rules of Executive Business framed in pursuance of Article 
166(2) and (.S) of the Constitution. 

There is widespread dissatisfaction with the district councils, 
the Pataskar Commission noted. The criticisms and suggestions 
made on their working had raised two fundamental questions, 
namely whether the present organisation and functions of the 
district councils were adequate in relation to the needs of 
the hill areas; and whether the financial relationship between 
them and the State Government was satisfactory. 

In view of the creation of the Hill Areas Committee, the 
Commission said, there is not much need to widen the legis¬ 
lative authority of a district council. Only amplification of 
the existing powers in respect of certain subjects is sufficient. 

A wide extension of the sphere of the activities of a district 
council is desirable and necessary, the Commission said. The 
administrative and executive functions of a district council 
should include land and revenue administration; establishment, 
construction, management and administration of primary schools 
and educational institutions up to the higher secondary stage 
and. in particular, the prescription of the language and the 
manner in which education in the primary, middle £ngli.sh 
and middle language schools is to be imparted; the establish¬ 
ment, construction, management and administration of roads 
and waterways within the district; community projects, national 
extension service and tribal development blocks; agriculture 
and minor irrigation; animal husbandry, veterinary services 
and dairy farming, co-operatives; fisheries; small-scale and rural 
industries; sericulture and weaving; rural water supply; public 
health; works programmes for rural manpower utilisation; so- 
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cial welfare; village planning and rural housing; publicity and 
information. 

A district council may undertake any commercial business 
or enterprise, including transport and industry authorised by 
the Assam Governor. The policy of democratic decentralisa¬ 
tion should be extended to the working of a district council; 
and subordinate and village councils should be set up at tb^ 
block and village levels, respectively, for the successful imple¬ 
mentation of rural develofunent programmes. 

The services of gazetted and inspection staff should be made 
available to m district council by the State Government on 
deputation. A district council should recruit its own clerical 
and subordinate staff, but this should be done through properly 
constituted recruitment boards. The post of the secretary to 
the district council should be filled by deputation of an officer 
of the rank of additional district magistrate belonging to the 
Assam Civil Service (Class I). Each district should have a 
development board under the chairmanship of the deputy com¬ 
missioner to help the district council in the execution of wel¬ 
fare and development schemes. 

The question of creating separate civil districts for the North 
Cachar Hills and Jowai should be favourably considered by 
the State Government, the Pataskar Commission said. 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
DISTRICT COUNCILS 

The Pataskar Commission came to the conclusion that: 

(i) The councils have not fully exploited the financial re¬ 
sources available to them. 

(ii) There is a reluctance to impose taxes and laxity in 
realising them, with the result that sizeable arrears have accu¬ 
mulated in all the councils. 

(iii) The councils have very often not been able to balance 
their receipts and expenditure. 

(iv) The expenditure on staff and establishment is unduly 
heavy and there is dearly an urgent need for economy. 

(v) The councils have been able to devote only meagre 
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funds, if at all. to the development programmes which have 
been mostly hnanced out of government grants. 

Investing a district council with additional powers of taxa¬ 
tion will not improve its finances materially, the Commission 
declared. The most satisfactory arrangement would be to 
help a district council by way of increased grants-in-aid from 
the State Government. 

The Commission, by implication, charged the district coun¬ 
cils with laxity and financial indiscipline when it said "the 
State Government should evolve a system which would encou¬ 
rage financial discipline and thrift on the part of a district 
council”. 

At the beginning of each financial year a district council should 
be informed of its share of taxes on motor vehicles and royal¬ 
ties on minerals on the basis of averages for the preceding 
three years. Actual payment should then be made quarterly, 
the necessary adjustments being made in the last quarter of 
the year or the first quarter ot the following year. 


DISTRICT FUND AND ITS AUDIT 

There should be uniform district fund rules framed by the 
Governor for all the district councils, the Commission said. 
The rules should provide for the presentation of the audited 
annual accounts before a district council. A district council 
office should have a separate, well-organised finance and 
accounts branch. The services of an accountant should be 
obtained on deputation from the accountant-general of Assam 
to supervise the working of this branch. An examiner of ac¬ 
counts should be attached to the staff of Commissioner for the 
hill areas for conducting a review and internal audit of the 
council’s accounts. 

The Commission did not recommend any change in the then 
existing system of the administration of justice. The system 
might however be examined in a few years if any modification 
was required in the law and procedure to be followed by the 
tribal communities, the Commission said. 
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REGIONAL COUNCILS 

The Pataskar Commission opposed the setting up of region^ 
al councils for different tribes in an autonomous district. The 
performance of the Pawi Lakher regional council in the Mizo 
district, the Commission said, had been very unsatisfactory. In 
the nature of things, such a cpuncil could hardly make any 
substantial contribution to the well-being of the tribal people. 
The institutionalisation of the autonomy of each and every tribe 
inhabiting an autonomous district is not desirable. The Com¬ 
mission, therefore, suggested the abolition of the Pawi Lakher 
regional council. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 

Tliere should be a provision in the Sixth Schedule of the 
Constitution itself laying down the term of a council as five 
years, subject to the condition that the Governor may extend 
it by not more than six months at a time and, in no case, hv 
more than two years in all. 

The delimitation of the constituencies of a council sliould 
be done by a district councils’ delimitation committee appointed 
by the Governor under the chairmanship of an officer of the 
rank of district judge. 

The Commission came to the conclusion that, while it mav 
be necessary to prescribe residential qualifications for the nou- 
tribal population for voting at council elections, the present 
requirement of 12 years’ residence is in the nature of an un¬ 
reasonable and excessive restriction. The period ought to be 
reduced to two years, the Commission said. Tlie Governor 
of Assam should be responsible for the conduct of elections and 
related matters. 

Not more than four seats in a district council should be 
reserved for members to be nominated in order to give repre¬ 
sentation to special interests such as the minorities. In making 
these nominations, the Governor need not necessarily be bound 
by the advice of the district council concerned. 

The Governor’s authority with regard to the annulment or 
suspension of an act or resolution of a district council should 
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not be confined to cases where the safety of the country is 
endangered; all acts or resolutions prejudicial to public order 
should be brought within its ambit. 

“When the Governor is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
in which the administration of a district council cannot be 
carried on in accordance with the provisions of the Sixth 
Schedule (of the Constitution) and the rules made thereunder, 
he may assume to himself all or any of the functions of the 
district council concerned”, the Commission said. “The Gover¬ 
nor’s order in this regard should be laid before the State 
legislature.” 

The administration of forests in the hill districts should vest 
in the minister for hill areas assisted by an advisory committee 
of all the chief executive members of the district councils. A 
district council should be empowered to frame regulations with¬ 
in the general framework of the forest policy and any conse¬ 
quential legislation to control jhum cultivation. 

The Pataskar Commission’s recommendations, obviously, fell 
far short of the demand of the hill people, notably of the 
APHID, for complete autonomy for the hill areas or clean- 
cut separation from Assam. 

STATE WITHIN STATE 

On 13 January, 1967. the Government of India issued a press 
note proposing the creation of federating units of equal status 
within the then State of Assam. The press note said; 

"The Prime Minister and the Home Minister have held 
detailed discussions with the leaders of the APHLC. The 
Government of India appreciate the political aspirations of the 
people of the hill areas of Assam and have decided to reorganise 
the State of Assam. 

“Bearing in mind the geography and the imperative needs 
of security and co-ordinated development of this region as a 
whole, the Home Minister discussed with the APHLC leaders 
the proposal that a federal stnicture, composed of federating 
units having equal status, not subordinate to one another, should 
provide the basis for this reorganisation. Under this arrange¬ 
ment, a limited number of essential subjects of common interest 
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would be assigned to the regional federation, leaving the rest 
of the State functions to the federating units, which will have 
their own legislative assemblies, councils of ministers, etc. De¬ 
tails of the scheme, including the subjects to be allocated to 
the regional federation, would be worked out within six months 
by a committee on which all concerned interests would be re¬ 
presented. At a later stage, other administrative units in the 
eastern region may also join this regional federation.”” 

A few months later, the then Home Minister of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Y. B. Chavan, visited Assam and also held dis 
cussicHis in New Delhi with Assam MPs and legislators. On 
22 July a committee with Asoka Mehta, then Minister of the 
Government of India for Petroleum and Chemicals and Social 
Welfare, as chairman, and B. P. Chaliha (then Chief Minister 
of Assam), C. S, Teron (Minister for Tribal Areas). Hem Barua, 
MP, B. Bhagwati, MP, Moinul Haque Chaudhury, Williamson 
A. Sangma, Stanley D, D. Nichols-Roy, Atul Chandra Goswami, 
Phani Bora, G. S. Bhattacharji, Shamshul Huda (all members 
of the*Assam Legislative Assembly) as members, was appointed. 
The resolution of the Union Ministry of Home Affairs, setting 
up the committee, said: 

“Appreciating the political aspirations of the people of the 
hill areas of Assam, the Government of India announced on 
1.3 January, 1967 their intention to reorganise the present State 
of Assam. It was then proposed that a federal structure com¬ 
posed of federating units having equal status, not subordinate 
to one another, should provide the basis for the reorganisation. 
Since then, the matter was discussed with the representatives 
of various political parties and associations in the State. It 
was considered further at a joint discussion on 8 and 9 July, 
1967, with some Members of Parliament from Assam and some 
Members of the Assam Legislative Assembly, representing diffe¬ 
rent political parties in the State. Certain alternative proposals 
for reorganisation, namely the scheme recommended by the 
Commission on the Hill Areas of Assam (Pataskar) with neces¬ 
sary modifications and a separate State for the hill districts 
were suggested at this discussion. It was suggested by repre- 

14. This and other related documents were placed on the table of 
the Rajya Sabha in reply to unstarred question No. 960 on 8 December, 
1967, 
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sentatives of most of the political parties present at the dis¬ 
cussion that the committee consisting of (the perscms named 
above) which was constituted at the time of the joint discussion, 
should continue its efforts to reach an agreed conclusion as to 
the basis on which the reorganisation of the State should be 
undertaken... 

“The committee shall examine the proposals for the reorga- 
.nisation of Assam and make an effort to reach an agreed solu¬ 
tion. The committee will devise its own procedure for its 
work.”’* 

The iepre.sentalives of the hill areas, particularly Williamson 
A. Sangma and Stanley Nichols-Roy, did not participate in any 
of the meetings of this committee. Chaliha and other mem 
bets ol the committee put iorwaid certain pioposals. The 
scheme of reorganisation proposed by the then Chief Minister 
of Assam, biiefly, was: 

(i) Each of the existing autonomous districts — Khasi Hills 
District (excluding the cantonment and municipality of Shil- 
long), Jaintia Hills, Garo Hills. Mizo Hills, North Cachar Hills 
and Mikir Hills — will be declared as an autonomous area in 
the State of Assam. 

(ii) There will be a count il of representatives for each auto¬ 
nomous area consisting of not less than 20 and not more than 
40 elected members, and not moie than three nominated mem¬ 
bers to represent the interests of the minoiities. There will 
be a chairman and a deputy chaiiman of the council of le- 
presentatives. 

(iii) The council of representatives will have powers to make 
laws in respect of specified subjects. (49 subjects from the Slate 
List in the Constitution were enumerated.) 

(iv) The administration of the autonomous areas in respect 
of these subjects will be vested in the council of representatives. 

(v) There will be an executive council with a chief execu¬ 
tive councillor at the head. The executive will be responsible 
to the council of representatives. 

(vi) There will be an administrative set-up under the council 
of representatives in the headquarters of each autonomous area 
for the administration of the duties and functions devolving 


15 See footnote 14. 
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Upon them» and this will be under a secretary not b^ow the 
rank of an additional district magistrate deputed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam. He will be designated as the principal 
secretary. 

(vii) Representation of the autonomous areas in the Assam 
Legislative Assembly will continue as it was prevalent then. 

(viii) In appointing ministers, a convention may be esta¬ 
blished that "adequate representation" be given to the auto¬ 
nomous areas. 

(ix) One of the cabinet ministers may be placed in charge 
of the autonomous areas. He should be assisted by such num¬ 
ber of junior ministers as the chief minister may decide. 


SCHEME PROPOSED BY PHANI BORA 

Phani Bora suggested that each of the hill tribes should have 
its own State. It would, however, be open to the tribes be¬ 
longing to different regions to unite and constitute a single 
State. After the reorganisation of Assam on these lines, the 
newly-created hill States may work out and arrange their rela¬ 
tions with Assam through mutual consultations. 

SCHEME PROPOSED BY HEM BARUA 

Hem Barua proposed that the Pataskar Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations be accepted with the following modifications: 

1. Whichever political party may be in the government (in 
Assam) one minister each from the four Hill Districts chosen 
from among the hill MLAs should be in the Cabinet. 

2. There should be a separate commission for the economic 
development of the hill areas with equal numbers of representa¬ 
tives elected bv the district councils. The commission should 

* 

be an independent body directly under the Union Ministry of 
Finance and of Planning. Rules should be framed to avoid 
conflict with the State’s general scheme of development. 

3. The district police should be under the district council 
which, however, would not mean that the State police should 
be dispensed with. 

CN—s 
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SCHEME PROPOSED BY SHAMSHUL HUDA 

1. The hill areas as a whole should be treated as an auto¬ 
nomous region. If any hill area wants to remain outside this 
region, it should be allowed to do so, and its existing status 
would continue. 

2. The autonomous hill region should have an elected as¬ 
sembly with full legislative powers on the subjects allotted to 
the autonomous authority. 

3. The autonomous region must have a cabinet of its own 
which would be responsible to the autonomous assembly, 

4. The representation of the autonomous region in the Lok 
Sabha, Rajya Sabha and the Assam Assembly must continue as 
it was before the formation of the autonomous region. 

5. There must be reserved representation for the minorities 
in the autonomous assembly and its cabinet. 

6. There should be a separate administration with its own 
administrative cadie at the headquarters of the autorysmous 
region. 


SCHEME PROPOSED BY A C. GOSWAMI 

1. Reorganisation should be taken up in two stages: 

a. The extension of "democratic rights”, as he put it, to 
the people, and decentralisation of the powers of the State by 
delegating them to the district units in the hills as well as the 
plains, as also in NEFA. 

b. A “new integrated political set-up” should be established, 
comprising the States of Assam and Nagaland, Manipur and 
Tripura, as also northern Bengal. 

2. Any scheme or reorganisation must be based on the prin¬ 
ciple of a “Four-pillar State”, as he put it; the State must stand 
on the four pillars of the Centre, the State, the District and 
the Village or Town. The present distribution of powers be¬ 
tween the Centre, the State and the District should be reviewed 
and necessaiy amendments introduced to make government at 
the district level more meaningful, purposeful, effective and 
efficient. 
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A50KA MEHTA COMMITTEE’S PROPOSALS 

Having examined the evidence before it. the Committee came 
to the conclusion that, subject to the overriding consideration 
that the unity and integrity of the State of Assam should be 
maintained, the maximum autonomy should be granted (to 
the hill areas). The Committee noted, however, that Phani 
Bora had expressed the opinion that those hill areas which 
had been agitating for separate statehood, should be constituted 
into separate States. But he did not press his suggestion if a 
workable alternative could be evolved. All the members were, 
according to the Committee, opposed to the idea of a federation 
"as they consider that it would lower the present status of 
Assam State and subsequently pave the way for the disintegra¬ 
tion of the State”. 

The Committee then came to the following consensus: 

1. A federal structure should not be the basis of reorganisa¬ 
tion of the present State of Assam. 

2. •While the Committee considers the unity and integrity 
of the present State of Assam as essential for the interests of 
the plains and hills, it recommends the maximum autonomy 
to the hill areas. 

3. As the various hill areas differ from one another in the 
matter of development, social customs, ethnic origin, language, 
inheritance, etc., they should be given the maximum possible 
autonomy with the right to merge with otlier autonomous areas 
after a resolution is passed in their respective legislatures by 
a two-thirds majority of the total membership of each of the 
legislatures. 

4. In the event of this scheme being acceptable, the present 
district councils will cease to exist. 

5. The legislatures of the autonomous areas will have full 
legislative authority and will have the privileges of a legisla¬ 
ture in respect of the subjects assigned to them. 

6. The subjects assigned to the legislatures of autonomous 
areas (listed by the Committee) arc in addition to those sub¬ 
jects allotted to the district councils under the Sixth Schedule 
of the Constitution. Some other subjects like transport of in¬ 
toxicating liquors within each of the autonomous areas, agri¬ 
cultural education and veterinary training (except at the college 
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and post-graduate stages), enforcement of weights and measures, 
relief of agricultural indebtedness and regulation of cinemas 
may be assigned to the autonomous areas. 

7. The legislatures of the hill areas should consbt each of 
not less than 20 and not more than 40 members, including a 
maximum of three nominated members to represent the mino¬ 
rities. There should be a chairman and a deputy chairman for 
each legislature. 

8. The executive power in respect of the assigned subjects 
must be exercised by the Governor with the aid and advice 
of an executive council which should be responsible to the 
legislature. 

9. The executive council should consist of a chief executive 
councillor appointed by the Governor and other councillors 
appointed by the Governor on the advice of the Chief Executive 
Councillor. 

10. The Executive Council will have its own secretariat. 

11. Every Bill should be submitted to the Governor of 
Assam. In giving his assent, the Governor should act on the 
advice of the Chief Minister of Assam who will consult the 
tribal members of his council of ministers as well as the chief 
executive councillor of the autonomous area concerned. 

12. The Governor will be the appellate authority in res¬ 
pect of appeals affecting minority interests. 

13. In appointing the ministers from the hill areas, 
the Chief Minister will consult the members of the Assam 
Legislative Assembly representing the hill areas, as well 
as the Chief Executive Councillors. This must be made 
a convention. 

Phani Bora, representing the Communist Party of India, and 
Shamshul Huda, representing the Revolutionary Communist 
Party of India, while agreeing with the above consensus, made 
the following reservations: 

Mr. Bora said that autonomy, in his view, might be extended 
up to the point of conceding the right to form an autonomous 
State or States by the hill areas. 

Mr. Huda said that, instead of starting with several hill 
areas, the beginning should be with a single autonomous le¬ 
gion covering all the hill areas, with the right to each area to 
opt out if it so desired. 
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The Asoka Mehta Committee hoped that the provisions ot 
its scheme of reorganisation of the hill areas of Assam would 
be extended to Arunachal (NEFA) in course of time. 

PROPOSALS REJECTED 

This scheme was rejected by the hill peoples, represented 
by the APHLC, as being unworthy even of consideration. Fur¬ 
ther discussions were held between the Government of India 
and the hill leaders. On 11 September, 1968, the Governnimt 
of India announced its decision to form an autonomous State 
within Assam, comprising the Garo Hills, Khasi Hills and 
Jowai. The districts of Mikir Hills and North Cachar Hills 
were given the option to join the autonomous State; but they 
rejected it. 

The creation of the autonomous State of Meghalaya invol¬ 
ved an amendment of the Constitution (the 22nd amendment). 
A new Article — 244A — was inserted to confer Parliament 
with the necessary legislative power to enact a law for con¬ 
stituting the autonomous State with a legislature and a coun¬ 
cil of ministers. Certain other consequential amendments were 
also made. (Prior to this amendment, the Constitution bad 
envisaged the formation or admission of new States, bni not 
of an autonomous State.) 

AUTONOMOUS STATE CREATED 

The subjects which were transferred exclusively to the auto¬ 
nomous State included agriculture, forests and fisheries, educa¬ 
tion (including university education), communications (other 
than highways important to the region as a whole), medical 
care and public health, local bodies and co-operatives, land, 
mines and mineral development, medium and small-scale indus¬ 
tries, administration of justice and prisons. 

Matters affecting tribal interests such as inheritance, marriages, 
social customs, appointment and succession of chiefs also came 
within the purview of the autonomous State. Meghalaya also 
acquired taxation powers in respect of land revenue and agri¬ 
cultural income-tax. excise duty, taxes on mineral rights, taxes 
on goods and passengers and entertainment tax. The auto- 
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nomous State was also assigned its relatable share of the sales 
tax. 

The Governor of Assam became the Governor of Meghalaya 
also and. as constitutionally provided, was to be aided and 
advised by a council of ministers of the autonomous State. 

The powers of the Government and Legislature of Assam 
were excluded from the area constituting the autonomous State 
of Meghalaya, except in respect of certain subjects which were 
of common importance, such as state highways, major projects 
in the fields of irrigation, flood-control, drainage, water storage 
and water power, navigation and major industries. 

Police (except village and town police) and the maintenance 
of order were retained by Assam. 

Schemes of agriculture of common benefit to Meghalaya and 
Assam, the conservation of forests in the catchment areas of 
major irrigation works, flood-control, hydroelectric and navi¬ 
gation projects, and a few other subjects such as the acquisition 
and requisitioning of property, transfer of non-agriculturSl pro¬ 
perty, registration of documents and the recovery of public 
dues became concurrent subjects. Other subjects in the con¬ 
current list in the Constitution were retained by Assam, 

The hill areas of Assam, including those constituting the 
autonomous State, continued to have representation in the Assam 
legislature as before, according to the autonomous State scheme. 
In choosing ministers of the Assam cabinet, adequate repre¬ 
sentation was to have been given to the areas forming the auto¬ 
nomous State of Meghalaya and other hill areas. 

Shillong became the common capital of Assam and Megha 
laya; that part of Shillong municipality which formed part of 
the Khasi State of Mylliem before the commencement of the 
Constitution (26 January, 1950) and formed part of the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills autonomous district after its commence¬ 
ment, became territorially a part of the autonomous State of 
Meghalaya. But the jurisdiction of Meghalaya there was limi¬ 
ted to those subjects which were within the purview of the 
district council of that area. 

Subsequently, when Meghalaya became a full-fledged State, 
Shillong became its exclusive capital. 

Thus, the autonomous State of Meghalaya (Abode of the 
Clouds) was bom on 2 April, 1969. But the demand for full 
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Statehood gathered momentum as Manipur and Tripura cla< 
moured for it. And it was on 10 November. 1970, that the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, announced in the Lok 
Sabha the acceptance in principle by the Government of India 
of Meghalaya’s demand for full statehood. Her statement read: 

“As the house is aware, some time ago we reorganised the 
State of Assam and constituted the Garo Hills and Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills districts into the autonomous State of Megha¬ 
laya within Assam. This arrangement took into account the 
need to provide adequate scope for the political aspirations 
of the people of this area while preserving the overall unity of 
the State of Assam. The decision to grant statehood to Mani¬ 
pur and Tripura, however, necessitated a fresh look at the 
status of Meghalaya. The Chief Minister of Meghalaya also 
urged that in the changed situation Meghalaya should be 
made a separate State. Later, Shri K. C. Pant (Minister of 
State for Home Affairs of the Government oi India) visited 
the iiorth-eastem region and discussed this matter with the 
Chief Minister and other Ministers of Meghalaya, as well as 
with Ministers of Assam. Recently, the Meghalaya Legislative 
Assembly passed a resolution demanding full statehood. 

"On 2 October, I was in Gauhati, and further discussions 
were held with both the governments. We shall consider with 
sympathy the request of the Assam Government for assistance 
in building a new capital. 

"'Fhe need for a co-ordinated approach to the problems of 
the development and security of the north-eastern region gains 
further importance in view of the contemplated constitutional 
changes in this region. We are studying these problems to see 
what further measures are necessary. I propose to have a 
discussion with the Governor, Lieutenant-Governors and Chief 
Ministers concerned regarding this and other connected matieis 
in the near future. 

"Meghalaya came into existence with the goodwill of all sec 
tions of the house. I hope that the decision to raise it to 
statehood will similarly be welcomed by the whole house" 
(applause)." 

16, Lok Sabha Debates. Lok Sabha Secretariat, New Delhi, 10 Novem¬ 
ber. 1970. 
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1. A BRIEF HISTORICAL NOTE 

Manipuris trace their history back to the days of the Maha- 
bharat. From available records, it would appear that the 
Manipur valley was occupied by various tribes in the prehistoric 
period. Though the general physiognomy of the Manipuris 
is Mongolic, there are many who have Aryan characteristics, 
which goes to show that early Aryan migrations did find their 
way into the Manipur Valley. 

Manipur Valley is about 45 kilometres long and 30• kilo¬ 
metres wide, shut in on every side. The general direction 
of the ranges which corrugate the State is north to south. 
But in places they are connected by spurs and occasional ridges 
of lower elevation. The highest peaks, about 4,000 metres, 
are in the north-east. Further north, the mountainous features 
decline and merge with the Assam Valley. Southwards too. 
there is a gradual descent, till the sea is reached near Chitta¬ 
gong and the Arakan. 

From Cachar District to Manipur, the scenery is one of great 
beauty. Tall, timber-yielding trees, including valuable teak, 
luxuriant bamboo, creepers and giant ferns flourish. The 
region is a botanist’s delight. 

It is a matter of conjecture as to how Manipur got its name. 
Manipuris assert that the Manipur of the Mahabharat is the 
same as modem Manipur. The rulers of Manipur were the 
descendants of Babruvahana. son of Arjuna from his marriage 
to Chitrangadha, Princess of Manipur. 

The kingdom of Manipur first emerged from the mists of 
the past as a friend and ally of the Shan Kingdom of Pong 
which had its capital in Mogaung. The regalia of Manipuri 
royalty is su|^sed to have been an acquisition from Pong. 
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The history of Manipur contains little of interest to the 
modem world until the year 1714 when a Naga leader named 
Panheiba became the Raja of Manipur and embraced Hindu 
ism. He adopted the name of Garib Nivas. 'His subjerts 
followed his example and became highly ritualistic Hindus. 
Even to this day they observe festivals, ceremonies and obsei- 
vances with fervour. 

Garib Nivas made several successful incursions into Burma, 
but made no permanent conquest. After his death, it was the 
turn of the Burmese to invade Manipur. Raja Jai Singh 
sought British aid and a treaty of alliance was signed in 1762.. 
The force sent to the assistance of Manipur was withdrawn and, 
subsequently, there was little communication between the 
British and Manipur. 

When the first Burmese war broke out in 1824, the Burmese 
overran Cachar District and part of Assam, as also Manipur. 
Gambhir Singh of Manipur once again sought British aid. 
which was readily extended. 

The Manipuris were then able not only to drive the Burmese 
out of Manipur but actually anex Kubo Valley down to the 
Ningthi river — an area inhabited by the Shans. In‘ 1826, peace 
was restored and Manipur became independent. 

Until the death of Gambhir Singh in 1834, the State remained 
quiet, with a measure of prosperity. His son, Chandra Kirti 
Singh, was only a year old then, and his uncle, Nar Singh ^a 
great grandson of Garib Nivas) became the regent. 

It was in the same year (1834) that the British decided to 
restore the Kubo Valley to Burma because of the strong feelings 
expressed by the then Burmese government over the issue. 
Kubo Valley was restored to Burma and a new boundary line 
was laid down under an agreement signed the same year. 

In return, the British, on behalf of Burma, bound itself to 
pay the Raja of Manipur an annual subsidy of Rs. 6,370. In 
1835, a political agent was appointed by the British in Manipur. 

An unsuccessful attempt on the life of Nar Singh was made 
in 1844, and the mother of Chandra Kirti Singh — on whom 
suspicion fell — fled with the young raja to Cachar. There¬ 
upon, the regent, Nar Singh, assumed the throne which he 
retained until his death in 1850. His brother, Debendra Singh, 
then became King of Manipur. But his rule lasted barely 
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three months; for, Chandra Kirti Singh invaded Manipur. 
Debendra Singh fled towards Cachar. 

Chandra Kirti Singh thus established his authority over 
Manipur and was recognised by the British as the ruler in 1852. 
Numerous attempts were made by various relatives and pre¬ 
tenders to the throne to oust him. But they were unsuccessful. 

Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh proved to be of valuable help 
to the British. In 1879, when the Angami Nagas invaded and 
killed the British Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills and 
besieged Kohima, the Manipur Maharaja despatched a force 
and raised the siege. Chandra Kirti Singh was invested by 
the British with the KCSI. Again, during the Anglo-Burmese 
war of 1885, a Manipuri force under Col. Johnstone was res¬ 
ponsible for the rescue of many British subjects who weie iso¬ 
lated in northern Burma. 

When Chandra Kirti Singh died in 1886, his son, Sur Chandra 
Singh, ascended the throne. But, as on previous occasions, 
various attempts by relatives and pretenders were made to 
grab the threme. The first two expeditions were led by Bora 
Chaoba Singh, a son of Nar Singh. But they proved to be 
abortive. Two more unsuccessful attempts were made in 1887. 

In 1890, two of Sur Chandra Singh’s own brothers attacked 
the palace. Whereupon. Sur Chandra abdicated and left for 
Cachar. His younger brother, Tikendra Jit Singh, became 
Senapati or commander-in-chief. 

On reaching British territory, Sur Chandra Singh repudiated 
his renunciation of the throne and sought help. It was derided 
that Kula Chandra Singh should be recognised as the ruler, 
but that the Senapati, Tikendra Jit, must be removed and 
made to face the consequences of his conduct. 

Accordingly, the British Chief Commissioner visited Manipur 
in 1891, with 400 Gorkha soldiers and 100 men of his own 
personal guard. He held a durbar for the purp(»e of announc¬ 
ing the decision of the British Indian authorities and to arrest 
the Senapati. But the Senapati failed to present himself. Troops 
were sent to his residence. They were repulsed and a British 
lieutenant was killed. The skirmish went on for the whole 
day until an armistice was agreed to in the evening. The 
Senapati invited tlie British Chief Commissioner to meet him. 
Accompanied by other British officers, the Chief Commissioner 
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met the Senapati. But there was no settlement. As they were 
withdrawing, the Senapati's men are alleged to have attacked 
the British party, fatally spearing the Chief Commissioner. 
The other members of the British team were beheaded in a 
public square. The British force withdrew towards Cachar. 

Subsequently, three British columns entered Manipur from 
Burma, Cachar and the Naga Hills and arrived at the palace. 
The Senapati had fled. But he was captured and hanged. 
Kula Chandra Singh and others were deported to the Andamans. 

Chura Chand, a boy belonging to a collateral branch of the 
royal family, was then proclaimed king. 

During this j>eriod of uncertainty, there reportedly was a 
great deal of lawlessness in the hill areas of Manipur. 

Lord Curzon visited Manipur while on his way from Cachar 
to Burma. 


• 2 VAISHNAVISM 

The ancient state religion of Manipur consisted of Laiharaoba 
or the performance of ceremonials and festivals for the Uman- 
glais or ancestral deities. Manipuris, from time immemorial, 
worshipped hre which was kept in the Phunga (fire-place) in 
the centre of the most important room in the house. Tire 
ritual is nowadays observed for five days after house-warming. 

The essence of Laiharaoba. according to some scholars, is 
the recognition by the Manipuris of God without a form as 
well as God as seen in the human image. 

Vaishnavism or the worship of Vishnu is traceable to the 
15th century. Side by side, the Vcdic practices of the ancient 
Aryans flourish. The kings of Manipur have all been worship¬ 
pers of Vishnu. The influence of Madhavachairya is also 
traceable in Manipur. The Radha-Krishna cult is attributed 
to this influence. 

According to Lairenmayum Iboongohal Singh, former member 
of the Manipur State Darbar, around 1467 Miteya Manipuris 
belonged to the Vishnuswami sect of Vaishnavism during the 
reign of King Kyamba; in the late 17th century, Charairomba 
changed it to the Madhavacharya sect of the Vaishnav Sam- 
pradaya; in the early 18th century, King Garib Nivas tried to 
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change the Madhavacharya sect to the Ramanadi. He is report¬ 
ed to have failed, though he introduced Bengali music and 
literature. 

In the late 18th century. King Bhagyachandra and his sub¬ 
jects began to worship Radhakrishna, This faith prospered 
in Manipur. 

Present-day Vaishnavism in Manipur is often described as 
Gouriya Vaishnavism. 


S. CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The emergence of Manipur as a State of the Indian Union 
is a natural development: for, the Manipuris have had a 
tradition of representative government since ancient times. 
Even in the hoary past, Manipuri kings were known for their 
benevolence. Kingship was synonymous with generosity and 
tolerance. * 

According to old custom, the people of the kingdom, especial¬ 
ly the aged and women, could approach the king and lodge 
complaints with him. Reciprocally, a custom known as Lallup 
prevailed. It enjoined that the king’s subjects should serve 
him for ten days in a month. 

In the 11 th century, during the reign of King Loiyumba there 
was a written constitution known as Loiyumba Sillon. Under 
it, Manipur was divided into six Pannas or Districts. There 
were separate judicial and executive departments, though legis¬ 
lative power was vested in the Monarch. But in passing any 
important law, leading officials and heads of departments advised 
the Maharaja, who presided over a gathering specifically called 
to discuss the law in question. Even in the matter of granting 
the highest title in the kingdom, known as Tangbal-loi, the 
Monarch consulted an assembly of prominent people, civil 
and military. The title went to the person who got the 
maximum support from such an assembly. 

There were separate educational and medical departments, 
known as Pandit Loisang and Amethpa Loisang, respectively. 

It has been said that the Miteyas neglected the hill villages. 
But scholars who have delved into Manipur’s {Mist deny this, 
pointing out the fact that the hill-dwellers were equally obliged 
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to perlcMtn Lallup cht service to the king. This automatically 
earned them the king’s protecticm and generosity. 

There was period* between 1891 and 1907 when maladminis¬ 
tration of the hill areas by irresponsible and, often illiterate 
petty officials known as Lambus and Kompaks, resulted in a 
great deal of hardship. 

This was about the time when the step-brothers of Maharaja 
Suryachandra revolted and there was internecine fighting, lead¬ 
ing to the end of the dynasty of Maharaja Gambhir Singh. 
7'he British intervened, and Chura Chand, a minor, was en¬ 
throned with Major Maxwell as political agent. He introduced 
many reforms, without, at the same time, disturbing old insti¬ 
tutions and traditions. 

The full restoration of monarchy in Manipur came about 
in 1907 with a set of rules which the king was to observe in 
the adniinistration of the State. One of the rules said: 

“His Highness the Raja will be responsible for administra¬ 
tion of the State. He will be assisted by a Darbar which will 
consist of an officer selected by the Government of Assam, who 
will be styled the President, and of at least Manipuri members 
who may hold charge of departments and shall be called 
ordinary membeis.’’^ 

I'hese members were to be appointed by the Maharaja in 
consultation with the political agent and could not be removed 
without his consent. But acts or resolutions passed by the 
durbar had to be ratified by the Maharaja. However, the 
Maharaja’s own powers in the appointment of officials and 
other important matters were restricted. Finances of the State 
were subject to supervision or control by the British Indian 
authorities. 

In the administration of justice, the political agent had the 
right to refer to the Government of Assam any criminal case 
where, in his opinion, there was a miscarriage of justice. But 
the political agent, in turn, had to consult the Maharaja 
before making such a reference. Of course, consultation did 
not mean concurrence. It must be said to the credit of the 
Manipur durbar that reference was made only once; and in 


J. Introduction to Manipur, L. I. Singh (Imphal). 
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that case the Government o! Assam concurred with the dur¬ 
bar’s judgement. 

During the second world war, with the help of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s Azad Hind Fouj (Indian National Army) 
the Japanese invaded the Eastern fringes of India. There 
was bitter fighting in and around Imphal in Manipur. But 
the overall superiority of the allied forces forced the Japanese 
to retreat. In the wake of the war, there was a demand from 
the people of Manipur for responsible government. 

Constitutional reforms were instituted in 1947 with a view 
to associating the people of the State more closely with the 
administration. A constitution-making body comprising five 
elected non-officials from the Valley, six persons from the Hills, 
one from Jiri, a respresentative of the Maharaja and four 
officials was formed. It met for the first time on 24 March, 
1947, about five months before India became independent. 

Two sub-committees, one to draft the constitution and ano¬ 
ther to draft regulations to ensure local self-government for 
the hill areas, were appointed. The clotuments that they 
produced, as finally adopted by the constitution-making com¬ 
mittee. became the Government of Manipur State Act of 1947. 

The Manipur State Assembly was elected on the basis of 
adult franchise with representation in the ratio of 30 general 
scats, 18 hill area seats and three Muslim seats. The only 
lacuna was the appointment of the Chief Minister, who was 
the representative of the Maharaja, while the six ministers 
were chosen by the assembly. 

The subsequent constitutional development of the State was 
its merger — as also of Tripura — in indejjendent India. In 
view of Manipur’s situation as a border state, it was decided 
by the Government of India, that it should become a Chief 
Commissioner’s province. The merger agreement was signed 
by the Maharaja on 21 September, 1948, and the State was 
taken over on 15 October. Details of his privy purse (Rs. 2,54,000 
per annum, tax-free) and private property were settled by the 
then Governor of Assam, Sri Prakasa, in consultation with the 
now-defunct States Ministry of the Government of India. 

Mr. N. K. Rustomji, who was adviser to the Governor of 
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Assam, recalls in his delightful book,* how the Maharaja of 
Manipur tried to adhere to the status quo when the question 
of the merger of his State came up. The Maharaja is re¬ 
garded by the Manipuris as a divine incarnation and occupies 
a special position in State rituals. The then Governor of 
Assam, Sri Prakasa, and Rustomji met the ailing Sardar Vallabli- 
bhai Patel at Birla House in Bombay. When Sri Prakasa ex¬ 
plained to the Sardar the difiiculty regarding Manipur, the 
latter’s only comment was whether there was no brigadier of 
the Indian Array there. 

With the coming into force of the Constitution, Manipur 
became a Part C State. Although the Government of Part 
C States Act of 1951 provided for responsible government in 
those States, in Manipur (as also in Tripura) only a Council 
of Advisers was appointed by the President under the provi¬ 
sions of Section 4 of the Act. 

In its examination of the problems posed by Part C States, 
the States Reorganisation Commission felt that there was no 
justification for theii continuance and that a solution lay in 
their merger with the neighbouring territories. In the case of 
Manipur, it said: 

“Manipur is a Part C State, situated on India's eastern 
border, with a population of about 0.6 million. A unit such 
as this cannot be considered administratively viable."'* 

The SRC expressed the opinion that in consonance with the 
principles enunciated in relation to othei Part C States, Mani¬ 
pur, in the natural course should merge in the adjoining State, 
particularly as another Part C State, Tripura, with a compar¬ 
able population, was also proposed for merger in Assam. But 
because of certain special reasons, the SRC recommended sepa¬ 
rate existence for Manipui “for the time being”. 

The main arguments in favour of Manipur’s continuance as 
a separate entity were: 1. The paramount nature of the secu¬ 
rity aspects of the border State which were similar to those 
of NEFA (Arunachal Pradesh); 2. Manipur had been indepen¬ 
dent for centuries; 3. Being relatively backward, Manipur was 

2. Enchanted Frontiers by Nari Rustomji (Oxford University Press). 

S. Quoted by the Study Team of the Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion in its Report on the Administration of Union Territories and NEFA 
(Sq>tember 1968). 
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receiving substantial financial assistance from New Delhi and 
if it was merged in Assam its economic development might 
be retarded; and 4. The cultural and linguistic individuality 
of Manipur peopled by Miteyas had remained uneffected by 
the settlement of people from outside. A consciousness of this 
cultural and linguistic individuality accounted for the oppo¬ 
sition to suggestions that Manipui should become part of 
Assam oi of the then-talked-of-State of Purbachal. 

The merger of Tripura in Assam, the SRC felt, was natural 
because of its linguistic afhnity with the neighbouring District 
of Cachar. But Manipur bore no linguistic affinity to Assam. 
Moreover, it would not be prudent to impose on Assam the 
additional burden of administering another border area like 
Manipur. (The Government of India did not, however, accept 
the SRC’s recommendation regarding Tripura.) 

The SRC also considered the alternative of creating a new 
State consisting of Manipur and the neighbouring areas of 
Mizo Hills, Tripura and Cachar, but found it impracticable. 
It therefore recommended: 

“On a careful consideration of the implications of the 
various possible alternatives, we have come to the conclusion 
that Manipur should continue to be Centrally administered 
territory for the time being. While we make this recommenda¬ 
tion, it is quite clear to us that Manipur cannot maintain its 
separate existence for long and that the ultimate solution 
should be its merger in the adjoining State of Assam If a 
unit such as Manipur wishes to have representative Government 
at the State level, it must be prepared to join a larger unit. 
It cannot insist on a separate existence and demand, at the 
same time, substantial Central aid not only for its economic 
development but also for the maintenance of expensive represen¬ 
tative institutions and uneconomic administrative agencies.*’* 

Under the States Organisation Act and the Constitution 
(Seventh Amendment) Act of 1956, Manipur was constituteti 
into a Centrally administered territory. As in the case of other 
Union Territories, provision was made for their administration 
in the amended Article 239. Under these provisions. Parlia¬ 
ment enacted the Territorial Councils Act of 1956 which gave 


4 Ibid 
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a substantial measure of local self-government to Manipur and 
Tripura, as also to Himachal Pradesh. However, Parliament 
alone was empowered to legislate for these Union Territories. 

Tliere was dissatisfaction among the people of these terri¬ 
tories over these arrangements which stopped short of confer¬ 
ring on them responsible government. The Government of 
India received repeated representations for a greater measure 
of responsible government. Eventually, under the Constitution 
(Fourteenth Amendment) Act of 1962, provision was made for 
the creation of legislatures and councils of ministers in live 
Union Territories, including Manipur and Tripura. After 
Parliament enacted the Government of Union Territories Act 
of 1963, Manipur was given a legislature consisting of 30 elected 
and two nominated members. 

Manipur has been- bi ought under President’s Rule more than 
once (see chapter on Manipur Political Scene). After the 
fourth general election, the Congress party in Manipur gained 
a majority and formed a ministry. But owing to defections 
from the party in power, the opposition. United Legislature 
Front took office in October that year. Subsequently, the 
Speaker, Deputy Speaker and Members of the panel of presiding 
officers resigned. The Chief Minister as well as the Leader 
of the Opposition expressed their inability to name any member 
who would preside over the legislature. No member, in fact, 
was piepared to assume this unity. Tlie Assembly was pro¬ 
rogued and a Presidential order was promulgated under Section 
51 of the Government of Union Territories Act of 1963 sus 
pending the provisions of the Act in so far as they related 
to the legislature and council of ministers. 

The decision of the Government of India to confer full 
statehood on Manipur and Tripura was formally announced in 
Parliament on 3 September, 1970. The Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, made the announcement in the Lok Sabha, 
while the Minister of State for Home Affairs, Krishna Chandra 
j^ant, read the statement in the Rajya Sabha. It said; 

“The Government is aware of the interest taken by members 
of this house on the question of the constitutional status of 
Manipur and Tripura. We appreciate the aspirations of the 
people of Manipur and Tripura to have the status of their 
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territories raised to statehood and fully realise the strength of 
feeling behind these aspirations. 

“The Government also takes note of the special circumstances 
of these territories of Manipur and Tripura in which the 
demands for statehood have been made. We accept the de¬ 
mands in principle, but details have to be worked out keeping 
in view the impoitance of a co-ordinated approach to the pro¬ 
blem of development and security of the north-eastern region, 
and we hope to be able to announce our decision within a 
short period. 

“The Government earnestly hopes that in the meantime an 
atmosphere of peace and harmony will be maintained by all 
sections of the people in the two territories.”® 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 

By legislation — the Manipur (Hill Areas) District C^ncils 
Act, 1971 — Parliament provided for the establishment in the 
hill areas of Manipur six district councils. These are on the 
lines of the former territorial councils with adequate executive 
powers to deal with matters of local development and other 
matters of importance to the tribal population. 

The district councils are competent to recommend legislation 
relating to matters like the appointment or succession of 
Chiefs, inheritance of property and social customs in so far 
as they relate to the scheduled tribes. 

Each district council consists of not more than 16 members 
chosen by district election on the basis of adult suffrage. Four 
officials may be nominated to each of the councils. 

The district councils have control over (i) the maintenance 
and management of movable and immovable property; (ii) the 
construction, repairs and maintenance of roads, bridges, chan¬ 
nels and buildings within their jurisdiction; (iii) the establish¬ 
ment and management of primary schools,' dispensaries, cattle 
pounds, markets and fairs; (iv) the construction and main¬ 
tenance of embankments and regulation of the sup{dy of water 
for agricultural purposes; (v) soil reclamation, livestock pre- 

5. The Times of India, 4 September, 1970. 
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servation; (vi) public health and sanitation; (vii) the manage- 
ment of ferries; (viii) the allotment and use of land for agri¬ 
cultural or residential purposes; and (ix) the management of 
forests and the regulation of jhum and other forms of shifting 
cultivation. 


4. POLITICS 

Political instability, a wrangle over Manipur’s boundary with 
Burma, and intermittent agitation for total secession from India 
have been the main features of the politics of Manipur. These 
elements are hardly in keeping with the sentiment expressed 
in July 1963 by the then Chief Minister, Koireng Singh, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the first legislative assembly 
of Manipur: “It has fallen upon me and my colleagues to 
shoulder the heavy responsibility of giving proper shape to the 
newly-established democracy in Manipur. If we fail, history 
will not excuse us.“® 

Two years earlier, the West Bengal Security Act had been 
extended to Manipur to deal with subversive activities. Tlie 
Act invested the local Manipur authorities with special powers 
to deal with anti-social activities and maintain essential supplies 
and services. 

Agitation in Manipur has been either over the statehood 
demand — which is now conceded — or for total secession 
from India after the integration of the Kabaw Valley in Burma. 
The valley was made part of Burma by the British in 1834. 
As compensation for the loss of the territory, the British Gov¬ 
ernment undertook to pay to the Ruler of Manipur a sum 
equivalent to Rs. 6,270 per annum. After the transfer of power, 
the Government of Burma continued to pay the amount to the 
Government of India which, in turn, passed on the amount 
to Manipur State. On the merger of Manipur State in the 
Indian Union, however, the assets of Manipur State became 
the assets of the Government of India. Since 15 September, 

6. The Hinduttan Times, New Ddhi, 2S July, 1963. 
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1949, no payments on this account are being made to the 
Government of Manipur.’ 

The dispute over Kabaw Valley dates back to the 18th 
century when the Burmese overran the entire valley of Manipur, 
forcing the local people to flee to the hills and the plains 
of Cachar, But Bhadra Singh, with a band of gallant Mani- 
puris, harassed the Burmese from the hills and eventually 
succeeded in forcing them out of Manipur, including the Kabaw 
Valley. 

Manipuris point out that their State, though larger than 
Nagaland in area and population, was getting about one-fourth 
of the per capita aid that neighbouring Nagaland has been 
receiving. Manipuris had also been feeling sore over the fact 
that their State was administered as a single unit, while Naga¬ 
land consists of three districts. Manipur has since been divided 
into five districts — Manipur North, Manipur East, Manipur 
West, Manipur South and Manipur Central. The State has 
eight towns and 1,866 villages. , 

It is a matter for conjecture whether the course of events 
in Manipur would have been different if the statehood demand 
had been acceded to earlier. Just two years before the demand 
was ultimately conceded, the Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, had told a delegation of Manipur Congressmen that 
Manipur could not be granted statehood. 

A year later, there were a series of clashes between leftist 
Manipuri demonstrators and the police. The police opened 
fire several times and the army was called out to stand by. 
The violent demonstrations, in support of the statehood demand, 
coincided with Mrs. Gandhi’s one-day visit to Imphal. She 
had to cut short her speech at a public meeting. The police 
had to open fire when the demonstrators tried to burn down 
the Nehru Academy of Dance and set fire to the Legislative 
Assembly building. 

Extremist organisations such as the Pan-Manipur Youth 
League, the Boundary Protection Committee, the Liberation 
Front, the Manipur Revolutionary Party and the Pan-Mongo¬ 
lian Union have been agitating for comjdete' secession from 

7. Reply given in the Rajya Sabha on 6 August, 1969. to stari^ 
question No. 255. 
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India and the establishment of an independent Manipur. But 
their following is limited. The conferment of full statehood 
should further weaken their influence, such as it is, on seg¬ 
ments of the Manipuri people. 

What happened in 1967 may be regarded as typical of Mani¬ 
puri politics. In September, the Congress Ministry led by 
S. Koireng Singh lost its majority in the legislative assembly 
through the defection of some of its supporters. Koireng Singh 
resigned. The new United Legislature Front which was formed 
by the opposition members with the help of Congress defectors 
claimed a majority and a ULF ministry headed by Thambou 
Singh was sworn in a week later. The durability of the new 
ministry was in doubt right from the beginning owing to its 
delicate balance. Even before it could be put to the test, the 
Congress Party was able to claim the return to its fold of a 
couple of defectionists and gave notice of a no-confidence mo¬ 
tion against the Thambou Singh ministry. Meanwhile, the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker, both belonging to the Con¬ 
gress, resigned. So did the panel of presiding officers. No 
alternative candidates to hold these key posts were forthcoming. 
The result was that the Assembly was unable to meet. Defec¬ 
tions plagued Manipuri politics subsequently. 

The acceptance in principle by the Government of India of 
Manipur's demand for full statehood — as also of Tripura — 
was announced in the Lok Sabha by Mrs. Indira Gandhi on 
8 September, 1970. Sixteen months later, the Prime Minister 
inaugurated the full-fledged State of Manipur at a colourful 
function in Imphal. 
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THE POLITICS OF TRIPURA 


In TRIPURA, politics have been moving in reverse gear as it were. 
In 1952, the Congress won only seven of the 30 seats in the 
legislative assembly, with the Communist Party of India win¬ 
ning the lion’s share — 15 seats — and their allies, the Gana- 
tantric Sangh, five. The remaining three seats went to 
independents. 

In 1957, the Congress had gained a respectable foothold by 
capturing 15 of the 30 seats, with the CPI winning 12, and 
the Ganatantric Sangh and independents making up the rear 
with one and three seats, respectively. . 

Five years later, in 1962, the Congress forged further ahead, 
getting an absolute majority — 17 seats, and the Communists 
gaining only 13. There were no independents or other parties; 
polarisation was complete. 

In the 1967 general elections, while the fortunes of the Con¬ 
gress slumped elsewhere in the country, in Tripura the party 
recorded thumping success with 27 seats. The CPI captured 
one, and the CPM which, meanwhile, had emerged on the 
political scene, secured two seats. 

In the mid-term general elections to the Lok Sabha in March 
1971, Tripura elected a Marxist-Communist, while the rest of 
the country gave Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s Congress a thumping 
majority. Thus, the "reverse gear" politics of Tripura remain¬ 
ed largely unchanged. 

Refugees from East Pakistan in Tripura have gradually be¬ 
come the "haves" rather than the "have-nots". The hill people 
constitute the underdogs. The CPM is working among the 
hill people. At the same time, it has turned its attention to 
the refugees also, and not without success. 

The Congress in Tripura was founded in 1938 by men like 
Sachindra Lai Singh, Umesh Lai Singh, Harganga Bhattadiarya 
and Tarit Mohan Dasgupta. But the party was largely ineffec- 

M 
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tive politically became of the liberal administration the 
Maharaja and the unreceptive character of the tribal people. 
After the Quit India call of 1942, Congress stalwarts resorted to 
radical action and were extemed, and the party largely ceased 
to exist. It was revived in 1946. 

While the activities of the Congress were largely confined to 
the urban areas and among the refugees from East Pakistan, 
the communists worked among the hill tribes. The latter 
started what is called the Sangkrak (Mailed Fist) movement 
under the inspiration of CPM extremists, A Lai Sena or red 
army was also organised, though it did not gather momentum. 

The basic cause of the movement, manifesting itself in the 
Sangkrak and Lai Sena, is apparently economic. As refugees 
poured into Tripura from East Pakistan, many settled on Tribal 
land. The communists had to choose between espousing the 
cause of the refugees or tribals; they chose the latter. The 
better-educated Bengali refugees took to trades and professions 
and ^gained political and economic ascendancy. 

A third party on the political scene is the Ananda Marg, 
whose followers are also called sometime as proutists. The Marg 
is comparable to the Moral Rearmament Movement and, for 
a while, was cutting into the Congress in Tripura rather than 
into communist ranks. 

The basic factors that sparked the secessionist movement in 
Tripura have largely remained unchanged. If anything, they 
have been accentuated. The political pattern, with the Bengali¬ 
speaking refugee population gaining ascendancy, has served to 
increase the isolation of the tribals. 

The tribal population has been accustomed to jhum cultiva¬ 
tion. But this has led to the destruction of wide forest areas. 
An attempt has been made to settle the tribals in forest villages 
and provide them with work. Educatiotn to tribal children 
is free. Road construction to open up the interior has been 
undertaken. In 1949, when Tripura merged with India, there 
were only 37 miles of road. Now the total length of roads 
is well over 1,000 miles, nearly half of it asphalted or metalled. 

Tripura is dependent on Assam for road-metal without which 
surface communications cannot be developed. Tripura’s hill 
ranges, varying from elevations of 50 feet to 4,000 in the Jampui 
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mountains, consist largely of loam and brownish-red earth, un¬ 
suitable for use in road-building. 

Plans are afoO't to start industries which depend on forest 
produce. The Oil and Natural Gas Commission has launched 
oil-exploration operations. Tripura is not new to oil. A 
foreign oil company had been operating a well there for 15 
years until it became uneconomical. Various geological fea¬ 
tures. particularly in Baramura, are likely to yield oil. 

Industrial growth in Tripura has remained arrested owing to 
the absence of marketing facilities. A segmental railway line 
was constructed in 1965 to Dharmanagar on the Assam border. 
There was a persistent demand for its extension to Agaitula an.l 
then to Sabroom in the south. 

With the uncontrolled flood of Bangla Desh refugees engulf¬ 
ing Tripura, the administration there was taken over by the 
Government of India directly towards the end of 1971. This 
did not mean much of a change; for, as a Union Territory, 
Tripura was centrally administered. 

Direct rule from New Delhi might have seemed to be a poor 
prelude to the emergence of Tripura, with all its problems, 
as a full-fledged State. But it was inevitable in the circumstances. 
Tripura is most vulnerable to pressures and incursions from 
East Pakistan, and any breakdown in the administration theic 
was fraught with the gravest consequences. 
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TRIPURA — THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Tripura, which has an area of about 4,100 square miles, is 
surrounded on three sides by East Pakistan with an internation¬ 
al boundary of 528 miles. It is an isolated pocket of India 
connected with the rest of the country by a 125-mile access 
road through the hills to the border of Cachar in Assam, 

The distance between Agartala, capital of Tripura, and Cal¬ 
cutta by air is only 197 miles. But by the land route along the 
Assam rail link it is 1,050 miles. The population which was 
645,707 in 1951 was 1,556,822 according to the 1971 census 
(Mar^-April). 

Tripura was self-sufficient in food at the time of its merger 
with India. Since then, however, it has become deficient largely 
because of the refugee influx from East Pakistan. 

The tribal population of Tripura was estimated to be 42 
per cent of the total in 1961. But today, it may not be more 
than about 30 per cent because of the settlement of refugees 
from Bangla Desh (East Pakistan). There was a vast influx 
of refugees into Tripura from April 1971 when West Pakistan 
resorted to unrestrained force to suppress the freedom move¬ 
ment in Bangla Desh. They have not been included in the 
1971 census figure. 

The origin of the name Tripura is uncertain. State annals 
show that Tripura, grandson of Yayati, whose deeds are chro¬ 
nicled in the Rig Veda, was second in the line of rulers of 
this kingdom. The name has also been explained as meaning 
the “three cities” or the abode of Goddess Tripureshwari. The 
latter derivation is connected with the ancient legend that 51 
goddesses sprang from the body of Bag^ati, the consort of 
Mahadeva, and dispersed over the face of the world. One of 
them, Tripureshwari or Goddess of Three Worlds, took up 
residence in Hill Tippera or Tripura, where a large temple 
was dedicated to her. The author of Rajmala derives the 
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name frc»n the word Tui-Pra, meaning the country towards 
the sea. The residents of the hills pronounce the name Tipxa, 
which is another name for the river Meghna which divides 
the hills, that is, Tripura, from the plains (Tippera District 
of East Pakistan), 

Rajmala gives the mythical and legendary account of the 
history of Tripura. According to it, the Kingdom of Tippera 
was founded by Tripura, son of Druhya and grandson of 
Yayati of the lunar race, from whom down to the writing of 
the chronicles, a list of 117 kings is given. 

The connection of Tripura or Tippera with Muslim history 
begins with the story of Ratnapha who, with the help of 
Tughril Khan, Governor of Bengal, defeated his brother and 
ascended the throne as the 99th king. Ratnapha is said to 
have presented Tughril Khan with a precious jewel as a token 
of gratitude and, in return, received the title of Manikya (mean¬ 
ing jewel), which was since borne by the kings of Tripura. 
Ratna Manikya was succeeded by his son, Pratap Manikya 
(100th king). During his reign, Sultan Sikandar Shah of Son- 
argaon invaded Tippera. A few years later, Sultan Ilyas Shah 
invaded Tippera and defeated the king. For the next century 
or so, Muslims appear to have made frequent incursions into 
Tripura, but did not maintain a permanent foothold. 

About the middle of the 15th century. Raja Dharma Manikva 
invaded Bengal and plundered Sonargaon. He was one of the 
famous kings of Tripura or Tippera. Thereafter, the rulers of 
Tippera and the Muslims were frequently at war, neither side 
scoring a decisive victory. 

In 1733, however, Shuja-ud-din Khan, Governor of Bengal, 
overran the territory, and from then on the plains part of 
the State corresponding to Tippera District and part of Noak- 
hali, were included in the Mughal empire. 

In 1765, the administration of the district passed into the 
hands of the East India Company. But, even then, a sizeable 
part of the area remained under the rule of the Raja of Hill 
Tippera who paid a tribute of ivory and elephants. At that 
time Tippera and Noakhali districts were included in the 
ihtimam or division Jalalpur. 

In 1772 a collector was appointed, and nine years later Tip¬ 
pera and Noakhali were constituted into a single revenue 
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charge. They were separated in 1822. 

Since then several changes came about in the boundaries of 
Tippera. It was overrun in 1860 by Kukis who are alleged to 
-have killed 185 British subjects. TTie following year the Bri¬ 
tish sent a punitive force to avenge the raid. But the Kukis 
resorted to scorched-earth tactics and disappeared into the 
jungle, where pursuit was impossible. 

When the partition of India took place, Tripura was 
practically isolated from the rest of the country. Road communi¬ 
cations with Tripura ran through East Pakistan, while within 
the State itself there were hardly any communications worth 
the name. Though the State was contiguous to Assam, there 
was no road link. 

The first task that was undertaken therefore was the con¬ 
struction of a road from Tripura to Assam. Known as the 
Tripura Access Road, it cost approximately Rs. 1 crore. Till 
the road was completed, essential supplies had to be flown 
by atr. 

When the exodus of Hindus from East Pakistan began soon 
after partition, the State was saddled with the burden of 
accommodating and looking after them. The influx of refugees 
is a continuing problem of Tripura, with periods when the 
movement of non-Muslims from East Pakistan assumes the 
proportions of a flood. 

Because of these additional difficulties facing the State in 
the wake of partition, it was decided by the Government of 
India to take it over as a Chief Commissioner’s Province. The 
ruler was a minor. His mother, the daughter of the Maharaja 
of Panna, was the regent. She came to New Delhi with her 
father, and the merger agreement was signed by her on behalf 
of the minor maharaja on 9 September, 1949. A month or 
so later the administration was taken over. 

With the coming into force of the Constitution on 26 
January, 1950, Tripura became a Union Territory and, sub- 
scquendy, had a Lieutenant-Governor. 

The attachment of the predominantly Bengali-speaking dis¬ 
trict of Cachar with Tripura was recommended by the States 
Reorganisation Commission. 

The administrative s^-up within Tripura was somewhat 
peculiar. The district was subdivided into zones, each under 
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a zonal subdivisional officer. Each zone was further broken 
into subdivisions, each under an additional subdivisional officer. 
There were four zones, ten subdivisions and 46 teh^s in 
Tripura. This administrative arrangement might undergo modi¬ 
fications with the attainment by Tripura of full statehood. 

As a direct consequence of the partiticm of India, there was 
a phenomenal growth of population in Tripura. The influx 
of refugees from East Pakistan which began in 1947 is still 
continuing — sometimes a trickle, at other times an avalanche. 
The following population table speaks for itself; 


Year 

Population 

1941 

513,910 

1951 

645,707 

1961 

1.142.005 

1966 

1,340,000 (approx.) 

1971 

1,556,822 


Although the brunt of the refugee influx was borne by the 
plains, there has been a a considerable spillover into the hills 
which arc, more or less, reserved for the tribals. Moreover, 
a considerable number of tribals, who were residing and cul¬ 
tivating in the plains, have now been displaced and pushed 
into the hills, giving rise to an incidental political problem, 
(see Chapter IV.) The present situation is that one-third of 
the people of Tripura — the aboriginals — live in the hills in 
a primitive state. The other two-thirds, of whom more than 
half are refugees from East Pakistan, are setded in agricul¬ 
ture in the plains. This is broadly the tribal problem of 
Tripura. 

TTie tribals have been to some extent deprived of their land 
in spite of a legal ban on the transfer of land from the tribals 
to non-tribals. It has also been alleged that the refugees arc 
encroaching cm government land earmarked for distributicm 
to the aborigines. 

Tripura’s vulnerable geographical position is obvious. Any 
disaffection among the people, because of political, eccmcmiic 
ot other reasons, has to be viewed with concern. The Gov- 
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emment of India, after a study of Tripura’s problems, has 
drawn up a plan of action. Its broad outlines are: 

1. The further alienation of tribal land is to be prevented 
by tightening the legal provisions and their strict enforcement. 

2. Land in the possession of tribals over relatively long 
periods will not be taken away from them and they are to be 
given legal title to it. 

3. The reservation of forests will be limited to areas where 
this is essential. 

While the scheme is laudable, its effective implementation 
is important; and upon this will depend the solution of the 
problem of the tribals who are coming under the influence of 
political extremists. 

Meanwhile, Tripura has become a full-fledged State. 



VI 


MIZORAM 

1 BACKGROUND 

Mizo Hills District, formerly called the Lushai Hills is a 
Union Territory with the name Mizoram. It has its own 
legislature. 

Mizoram consists of 21.000 square kilometres of six parallel 
mountain ranges, running north to south, enclosing between 
them five deep river valleys. There are only 15 persons per 
square kilometre — 86 per cent of the people are Christians. 
The total population is 321,686 (1971 census) as against 266,06.3 
in 1961. There is a preponderance of females over males. 
The percentage of literacy is one of the highest in India. 

The Mizos — or Lushais as they were once called — are 
believed to have migrated to Mizoram in the 17th century. 
They live in villages about 4,000 feet above sea level. 

The word Lushai is derived, according to Colonel Lewin. 
from lu (head) and sha (to cut). Possibly this had some refer¬ 
ence to head-hunting. But the practice had never been com¬ 
mon among the Lushais and is now totally extinct. 

Traditionally the Mizos (which literally means hill people) 
were subject to the authority of the chiefs. The latter enjoyed 
various privileges, such as the allotment of land to the people 
for cultivation and the exaction of taxes. Some of the chiefs 
abused their powers, and there was considerable resentment 
against them. 

The oppression by the chiefs was countered by the Mizo 
people by forming the Mizo Union. A civil disobedience move¬ 
ment was launched in 1948 against the authority of the chiefs. 
Opposition to the chiefs also meant opposition to the govern¬ 
ment which was supposed to uphold their traditional position. 
The struggle between the chiefs and the Mizos, who have 
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embraced Christianity and were backed by the Church, was 
unequal. The strength of the Church grew with each conver- 
sion, and it had education and modernity on its side. 

At present, the traditional authority of the tribal chieftains 
in Mizoram has all but vanished, and modernism represented 
by the churches and educational institutions, has taken its 
place. 

McCall, the last British Deputy Commissioner of the district, 
in his book, Lushai Chrysalis, published soon after his retire¬ 
ment but reprinted and circulated in Assam in 1964, had 
foreseen a struggle between the traditional administration of 
the chiefs and the parallel authority of the missions represented 
by pastors and teachers. While most villages had a pastor and 
a teacher, the administration was represented only by the chief¬ 
tains whose hold was continuously and rapidly diminishing 
because of the founding and proliferation of new villages. In 
ancient times, when there were tribal wars, such proliferation 
was kept in bounds by ambitious chieftains who fought and 
subdued their weaker neighbours. 

Political consciousness among the Mizos, relatively speaking, 
is of recent origin. The oldest political party, the Mizo Union, 
was founded on 9 April, 1946. Subsequently, another political 
organisation known as the United Mizo Freedom Organisation 
with the avowed aim of secession of the Mizo areas from 
Assam and their union with the Chin State of Burma, was 
born. But it did not attract much of a following and later got 
merged with the Eastern India Tribal Union (EITU), a politi¬ 
cal party of the Khasi-Jaintia and Garo Hills which wanted to 
carve out a separate State within the Indian Union. (That 
State came into being with the name of Meghalaya. It did 
not include the Mizo District.) 

In the first general elections in 1952, the Mizo Union cap¬ 
tured all the three seats allotted to the district in the Assam 
Legislative Assembly. The Union also bagged the majority 
of the seats in the district and village councils. But before 
the second general election, there was a split in the Mizo 
Union, with the result that it could secure only two seats 
in the Assam Assembly. The third went to the dissidents 
who were supported by the ElTU. The Mizo Union, how¬ 
ever, retained its majority in the district and village councils. 
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In 1958-59 there was a serious famine in the district, aggra¬ 
vated by rodent pests. Relief was inadequate and there was 
considerable mismanagement in making it available to the 
affected people. 'Fhere was widespread hardship and discon¬ 
tent. To give vent to the inefficient handling of the situation 
by the Assam authorities, disgruntled elements from both the 
political parties formed the Mizo National Famine Front. 
That was in 1959. 

The Front was primarily organised for relief work; but in¬ 
evitably it acquired political overtones. Laldenga, an employee 
of the district council who had lost his job, played a prominent 
part in organising the Mizo National Famine Front. 

As the Mizo Union, in association with the Congress Party, 
was at the helm of affairs at the district level, it gave ample 
scope for the Mizo National Famine Front to campaign against 
the Mizo Union. The Mizo Union later parted company with 
the Congress over Assam’s language policy in 1960, and the 
Mizo National Famine Front further strengthened its position 
and changed its name to the Mizo National Front (MNF) with 
the objective of establishing a “Sovereign, Independent, Greater 
Mizoram”. 

At the time of the second general elections in 1957, the Mizo 
Union and the Eastern India Tribal Union associated them¬ 
selves with the Assam People's Hill Leaders’ Conference (APHLC) 
with the declared aim of forming an Eastern Frontier State 
comprising the hill areas of Assam. Later, there was a schism 
in the Mizo Union, and an influential section preferred a 
Mizo State within the Indian Union, as against an Eastern 
Frontier State. 

Meanwhile, the MNF was not only propagating its sovereign 
Mizoram demand, but also sent its leaders to East Pakistan for 
arms and training. Laldenga and Lalnunmawia, president and 
vice president, respectively, of the MNF, were arrested in 
December 1963 on their return from a trip to East Pakistan. 
They were released in February 1964, on their giving an under¬ 
taking of good conduct to the then Assam Chief Minister. 
B. P. Chaliha. 

The problem of the Mizos, istflated as they are, was brought 
home to Jawaharlal Nehru and Lai Bahadur Shastri by the 
Mizo Union through a memorandum. It said: 
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“Assam is a [Nroblem State where only the Assamese-speaking 
people are contented. All the non-Assamese-speaking people 
feel they are strangers in their own homes... 

“During the constituiion-makiiig stage, the Mizo people were 
in a great dilemma — the dilemma of a keen desire to link 
up their political life with Assam on the one hand and the 
fear of being submerged on the other. Ultimately, the situa¬ 
tion appeared to have been reconciled within the framework 
of the present autonomous existence envisaged under the Sixth 
Schedule of the (Indian) Constitution. However, even such 
a statutory arrangement proved to be a failure and, in about 
a decade, instead of bringing the hills and plains together, 
it has separated them more widely than ever before. 

“Tlie Mizos are keen to improve their lot. As a measure 
for this, we have voluntarily undertaken to construct inter¬ 
village paths as well as jeepable roads wherever possible. Cash- 
crop cultivation is also much in vogue, and there is an abun¬ 
dance* of such crops as citrus, chillies, til, sugarcane, ginger, 
pineapple and various other crops. The problem of disposing 
these products and marketing them elsewhere remains the chief 
hindrance. The necessary small industry for processing these 
is nowhere to be seen, not to speak of minor and major 
industries. 

“The Government of Assam, by taking advantage of Article 
275 of the Constitution^ and the special development grant, has 
proceeded to open new and unimportant departments with 

1. Article 275 says: (1) Such sums as Parliament may by law provide 
shall be charged on the Consolidated Fund of India in each year a.s 
grants-in-aid of the revenues of such States as Parliament may determine 
to be in need of assistance, and different sums may be fixed for different 
States: 

Provided that there shall be paid out of the Consolidated Fund of India 
as grants-in-aid of the revenues of a State such capital and recurring sums 
as may be necessary to enable that State to meet the cost of such s^emes 
of development as may be undertaken by the State with the approval of 
the Government of India for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the 
Scheduled Tribes in that State or raising the level of administration of 
the Scheduled Areas therein to that of the administration of the rest of 
the areas of that State: 

Provided further that there shall be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund of India as grants-in-aid of the revenues of the State of Assam, 
sums, capital and recurring, equivalent to — 


tai—^ 
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the object of furthering their own (Assamese) influence and 
saving their own (non-tribal) anemploymjent problem. 

“During these 14 years of hard work through the district 
council we have been trying our level best to minimise the 
problems that are confronting us in the held of education, 
development, etc. But we are sorry to say that our earnest 
efforts and endeavours have not been rewarded. 

“The step-motherly treatment meted out to the Mizos is 
solely responsible for the unfortunate feeling erf discontent 
So far we feel that we are being treated as second rate citizens. 
It would be impossible to remove these feelings unless the 
political aspirations of the Mizo people are fulfilled through 
the early creation of a Mizo State. While there is no longer 
any desire to remain as part of Assam, there still is that sincere 
desire in the hearts of the majority of the Mizo people to 
feel themselves as Indians, but which they cannot feel in the 
present circumstances.’’® 

The Mizo Union had urged Prime Minister Lai Bahadur 
Shastri to enlarge the terms of reference of the. Pataskar Com¬ 
mission to include the Mizo Union’s demand for a separate 
State. About this, the Pataskar Commission says: 

“The Mizo District Council and the Mizo Union, which 
controls the administration of that Council, did not respond 
to our request. We were informed by them that as they 
stood for complete separation of the Mizo District and the 


(a) the average excess expenditure over the revenues during the two 
years immediately preceding the commencement of this C!onstitution in 
respect of the administration of the tribal areas specified in Part A ot the 
tabic appended to paragraph 20 of the Sixth Schedule; and 

(b) the costs of such schemes of development as may be undertaken 
by that State with the approval of the Government of India for the 
purpose of raising the level of administration of the said areas to that of 
the administration of the rest of the areas of that State. 

(2) Until provision is made by Parliament under clause (1), the powers 
conferred on Parliament under that clause shall be exercisaUe by the 
President by order and any order made by the President under this clause 
shall have efect subject to any provision so made by Parliament: 

Provided that after a Finance Commission has been constituted no order 
shall be made under this clause by the President except after considering 
the recommendations of the Finance Commission. 

2. Quoted faiy Thought (magazine). Delhi, 14 Oaober, 1967. 
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adjoining Mizo populated areas from Assam, they had no 
suggestions to make under our terms of reference. They wanted 
to discuss with us only the question of the creation of a separate 
State of MizcMram which, it was explained to them, was out¬ 
side the scope of our inquiry. Their representatives did not 
therefore meet us at any time even though we expressed 
a wish to discuss with them matters arising out of our 
terms of reference. The Mizo District Council however sup 
plied us all the available information we required about its 
administration.*’’ 

An attempt to bring the Mizo Union and the Mizo National 
Front together was made at a conference held in Churachand- 
pur in Manipur, in the second week of January 1965. It was 
attended by different groups and parties of the Kuki-Chin and 
Mizo tiibes of Assam, Manipur and Tripura. Its decision was 
to make a peaceful and united approach for a Mizo State with¬ 
in the Indian Union. The representatives of the Mizo Union 
and PJifizo National Front also participated in it. 

Despite the Churachandpur decision, the MNF continued to 
bring in arms and sent volunteers to East Pakistan for train¬ 
ing. The MNF recruited thousands of volunteers in January 
and February 1965 and openly started to train them. 

In January 1966, Laimana, one of the secretaries of the MNF, 
was shot down with a sten gun because, it is alleged, he did 
not agree with some of the extremist ways of the MNF. That 
was the signal for the open revolt of the MNF, launched in 
March 1966. 

Laldenga was a havildar-clerk in the Indian Army before 
becoming a clerk in the Mizo District Council. He was dismis¬ 
sed in 1958 on a charge of embezzlement. He organised the 
MNF and found an able lieutenant in John Manliana. 

The clandestine “Government of Sovereign, Independent 
Mizoram” consisted of educated men, most of them with uni¬ 
versity degrees. They were all young. The rebel government 
had divided the district into four zones. Each zone was called 
a bung and was under a "chief commissioner”. Sub-areas of 
the bung were under "deputy commissioners”. There was a 

9. Report of the Commission on the Hill Areas of Assam, 1965-66, 
Govt, of India, Ministry ot Home AfPairs, p. 4. 
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"Mizo National Army” whose chief-of-stafiF was Tangzuala, an 
ex-subedar of the now disbanded 2nd Battalion of the Assam 
Regiment. 


2. INSURGENCY 

Early in 1966, Mizo insurgents led by the MNF attacked 
various towns in the district, raided treasuries, tried to take 
over the administration, disrupted communications and attempt¬ 
ed to turn out non-Mizos from the district. 

In the wake of these disturbances, the army was called in 
on 3 March. Several clashes took place, especially in Aizawl 
the District Headquarters, and at Lungleh. After action last¬ 
ing a week, the army gained control of Aizawl and later of 
Lungleh. On 2 March, the whole of the district was declared 
by the Assam Government as a disturbed area for six months 
under the Armed Forces (Assam and Manipur) Special lowers 
Act, 1958, “because the Government is of the opinion that due 
to the disturbed and dangerous conditions prevailing in the 
Mizo district, the use of the armed forces in aid of civil power 
is necessary”. The order came into force on 2 March 1966. 

The then Home Minister of the Government of India, Gul- 
zarilal Nanda, in a statement in the Lok Sabha, said stem action 
would be taken “with all the force at our command”. He 
ruled out any compromise with the MNF. 

Several incidents, he reported, had taken place on the night 
of 28 February, involving attacks on a sub-treasury, a telephone 
exchange, a post of the Assam Rifles and the cffice of the 
Sub-Divisional Officer. Between 800 and 1,300 armed Mizo 
extremists were involved in these raids. While the government 
was willing to look into genuine grievances, he said, it would 
“not tolerate the spreading of disaffection and defiance df 
authority”. It was inconceivable that any grievance should 
lead to the demand for total secession from the Union of India. 

A curfew was imposed. Field-Marshal Manekshaw (then a 
Lieutenant-General and GCKS-in-C, Eastern Command of the 
Indian Army) anived in Shillong and conferred with the Chief 
Minister of Assam. He later flew to Aizawl to dir^t opera- 
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ticms personally. (General Maneckshaw later became Chief of 
Staff the Indian Army.) 

Meanwhile, Chaliha told the State Legislative Assembly that 
the ‘‘systematic and widespread attacks launched by raiders in 
the Mizo Hills District indicate a welMaid-out plan to take 
over the administration wherever possible, disrupt communica¬ 
tions, paralyse the administration and turn out non-Mizos from 
the district”. The attacks seemed to be “part of a plan to 
declare the Mizo Hills District an independent State, already 
so declared by the leadership of the MNF which has now 
gone underground”. 

Chaliha assured the House that violence would be put down 
and expressed the hope that the Mizo people would dissociate 
themselves from the militant elements’ activities and help the 
administration in restoring law and order. Several police out¬ 
posts in the district, a few posts of the Assam Rifles, post offices 
and other government institutions had been attacked by the 
extremists. In some cases, the raiders had overrun them. 

Giving details of the extremists’ activities, Chaliha said an 
armed gang of .500 to 1000 attacked a small camp of the Border 
Security Force at Lungleh and overran it on the night of 28 
February. The raiders then attacked a camp of the Assam 
Rifles where the treasury and local sub-treasury were located. 

Intermittent exchange of fire went on between the extremists 
and the army units on 1 and 2 of March. Chaliha reported 
to the Assembly that most of Lungleh town, other than the 
Assam Rifles post and the sub-treasury, were under the control 
of the hostile Mizos. A subdivisional officer of Lungleh had 
been kidnapped, and his whereabouts were not known. 

In Aizawl according to Chaliha, the armed men broke into 
the telephone exchange and disrupted communications in the 
early hours of 1 March. The Aizawl treasury was attacked 
and the sentries on duty were overpowered. The raie’ers 
gagged the sentries and .seized their rifles and a few boxes 
containing cash. The main treasury was, however, safe. 

The Assam Rifles post near Jairangte was then attacked by 
the armed Mizos. Fire was exchanged throughout the day and 
night on 1 and 2 of March. Reinforcements were sent from 
Silchar. 

Chaliha reported that five trucks of a border road task force, 
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a State Transport bus, a jeep carrying a State Transport wpe 
rintendent and other officials had been attacked and seized by 
the hostile Mizos, 

On 4 March, there was heavy exchange of fire between the 
Border Security Force (BSF) and batches of the extremists. 
The army started clearing the road between Chimluang and 
Kolosib which had been blocked by the Mizo tribesmen by 
damaging culverts and erecting road-blocks. 

Heavy reinforcements were sent to the Mizo Hills District 
to quell the disturbances. Airborne troops went into action 
in Aizawl which had been besieged from all sides by the extre¬ 
mists. The Darnagaon outpost of the Assam Rifles in the 
Mizo Hills was under heavy fire. The situation in Lungleh 
was grave and communications with that town had been cut off. 

Meanwhile, army reinforcements by land were sent, and a 
column crossed Kolosib, half-way between Silchar and Aizawl. 
The Assam Rifles post at Lungleh held out against repeated 
attacks by the extremists, though the latter had seized control 
of almost the entire town, including the water-works.'- The 
army personnel were running short of ammunition and water. 
But these were later airdropped. Five other posts along the 
Mizo Hills-East Pakistan border, which were also under attack, 
held out, 

Air-Chief-Marshal Arjan Singh, then Chief of the Air Staff, 
arrived in Shillong after visiting several lAF units in Assam. 

On 6 March, the army entered Aizawl, relieving the week- 
long seige by the extremists. Army personnel captured a self- 
styled brigadier of the MNF and a number of the armed 
extremists. The same day, the Government of India oudawed 
the MNF under the Defence of India Rules. 

Two days later, the Home Minister, Nanda, informed the 
Lok Sabha that "the overall situation in the Mizo Hills is 
well in hand". The security forces were in comfflete control 
of the district headquarters of Aizawl and were receiving active 
cooperation from the local people. The subdivisional town 
of Lungleh was relieved on 13 March. Army units also moved 
into the frontier town of Champai on the Burma border. 
A day later, the Mizo Hills District Council started function¬ 
ing in Aizawl. 

The district council's diief executive member, Bawaichuka, 
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had been able to contact all but one member of his party in 
the council, but not the three opposition members. 

Prominent leaders of the Mizo Union — Bawaichuka, Pahlira 
(Executive member of the State Council), Laibula (Chairman 
of the council), Chal Voliuga (Member of the State Assembly), 
Saprawnga (former Legislator) and Thangihira (Member, Assam 
Public Service Commission) — had all come out of hiding 
and asserted their control over their respective charges. 

Mizo Union sources, meanwhile, said that all the seven British 
nationals at Aizawl (Principal Roberts, his wife and child, two 
nurses and two women teachers) were staying on there. They 
also said that Pahlira, general secretary of the Mizo Union, had 
led the British nationals to a refuge in the jungle when the 
MNF had dominated Aizawl town. Most officials were safe. 
Only one officer, an assistant engineer named Mrigendra Chow- 
dhry, was not traced. Nirmal Kumar Das, magistrate at Saiha 
in the Pawai-Lakher area in the extreme south-east corner of 
the district, was also safe. There were no disturbances in 
the 50 villages under his charge. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Chief Minister read 
a letter addressed to him. It was written by Laldcnga, pre¬ 
sident, and Lalnunmawia. vice-president, of the MNF. It 
said: 

"We are very grateful to you for having given Lalnunmawia, 
vice-president of the MNF, and myself an opportunity of meet¬ 
ing you and explaining the position which has resulted in 
the unfortunate situation in which we find ourselves (that is, 
in prison after their return from East Pakistan). We know. 
Sir, that on the basis of reports received by you, action to 
detain us has been taken. We understand that this action 
was because we were suspected to have gone over to Pakistan 
and consorted with both the civil and military administration 
there. 

"In fact, we fully realise that, particularly in the context 
of relations between the two countries, it would be entirely 
wrong for anyone of the MNF or otherwise to meet or discuss 
political matters with the Pakistan authorities. 

“We can assure you that we did not do so. We have written 
earlier and we beg to confirm that it was our intention to 
meet our Mizo brethren in Pakistan on the border, but not 
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in any circumstances to meet or discuss matters with Pakistani 
officials. 

'‘We wanted to meet our Mizo brethren in Pakistan because 
we have received reports of harassment to them, and we also 
wanted, in the general line of our thinking, to have a vast 
Mizo brotherhood, talking to our people and knowing their 
grievances. 

“We realise. Sir, that this intention and desire of ours was 
not correct. It was also, we now realise, a violation of the 
passpoit rules and travel restrictions between the two countries. 
For this technical violation we are sorry and would seek to 
be excused. 

“We can, however, assure you and reiterate that we have not 
met or discussed matters with Pakistani military personnel or 
other officials; nor will we do so in future. 

“As our motive, may, in the circumstances, have been liable 
to be misunderstood and considered as against the interests 
of the Indian Union, we wish to state that the programmes 
and policies of the Mizo National Front are not anti-State and 
we would not take a course of action which is against the 
Constitution of India. 

"We hope. Sir, that you will accept this statement and assu¬ 
rance and, by releasing us from detention, give us an oppor¬ 
tunity of playing a constructive role in the development of 
our district. And I hope I could impress upon you that I 
and my party are very much interested in the development 
programme of the Mizo Hills District. 

“We would like to continue this association and co-operation 
in the cause of development of the Mizo Hills District."* 

The letter confirmed the Mizo insurrectionists’ contacts with 
Pakistan, whatever their motives might have been. Police and 
military personnel confirmed the existence of Mizo extremists’ 
camps all along the border with East Pakistan and that some 
of the arms they had been using were of Pakistani origin. 

In 1967, the “Mizo National Army’s" strength was estimated 
at seven battalions. In addition, there were irregulars. 

The Mizo insurgents’ ccmnection with foreign powers was 
mentioned by H. K. Bawaichuka, Chief Executive Member of 


4 The Statesman^ Calcutta. 6 March, 1966. 
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die Mizo Hills Autonomous District Council, in Shillong on 
6 July, 1966. He also apprised the government leaders in New 
Delhi of the “grave situation”, as he put it, and warned them 
of the dangerous possibilities of Chinese help reaching the 
MNF. 

He said some of the Chinese arms for East Pakistan had 
found their way into the hands of the MNF. To save the 
district from what he called “the mistaken policies of the 
Assam Government”, he urged the Government of India to 
take over the entire administration of the district. 

In November 1966, the Assam Government decided to bring 
the Mizo Hills and Cachar districts under one administrative 
division with a commissioner in charge. This decision was 
taken in view of the geographical isolation of these districts 
from the State capital and of their tenuous communication 
links with the rest of the State, especially during the monsoon. 

Separate administrative arrangements, it was thought, would 
facilitate more effective control over this area which has long 
bordets with Burma and East Pakistan. 


3 PACIFICATION 

With the insurrection having largely been suppressed, the 
authorities embarked on a programme of pacification, including 
the isolation of the militant elements from the rural population. 
This was done by resettling the people in what are called pro¬ 
tected and progressive villages (PPVs). 

By September 1970, 237,000 Mizos, comprising the bulk of 
the population of the district, were resettled in the PPVs. 
Another 40,000 were moved into the PPVs in the following 
few weeks. The PPVs, located mostly along the Aizawl-Lungleh 
road, thus covered practically the entire population of the 
district. 

The PPVs are provided with schools, markets and agricul¬ 
tural facilities. But there is a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
with them, as was evident from a report submitted to the Assam 
Legislative Assembly by a 10-member delegation of Assam 
MLAs which toured the Mizo Hills District and inspected the 
PPVs. 
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Their report painted a somewhat dismal {Mcture of the 
conditions in the PPVs. There was shortage of drinking-water 
and food, the ration of one kilogramme of grain per adult 
per week being inadequate. The report said: 

“The health problem of the PPVs is another serious matter 
that demands immediate attention. All dispensaries, barring 
one or two in the PPVs, have no doctors, no pharmacist, no 
nurse, no medicines worth the name. In every PPV, where 
the population varies from 4,000 to 5,000 and where the ma¬ 
jority of the people are women and children, adequate medical 
facilities are a crying need.’’® 

The delegation’s report observed that adequate attention had 
not been paid to the problem of sanitation in these regrouped 
villages and that the Mizos were too eager to go back to their 
erstwhile hamlets. The report recommended that those who 
were willing to go back to their old villages should be allowed 
to do so since normalcy had been “practically restored”. This 
would be especially desirable because suitable land for jhum 
cultivation was not readily available near the PPVs; the jhums 
were 10 to 15 miles from the PPVs, 

The report criticised the curfew restrictions in the district 
and said the people had expressed deep resentment against 
these curbs which had caused “a lot of inconvenience and 
hardship” to them, particularly to those living in the regrouped 
villages from where they could not engage themselves in jhum 
cultivation. The curfew hours then were 8 p.m. to 4 a.m. 
in Aizawl, and 7 p.m. to 4 a.m. in the rest of the district. 

The report appreciated the work of the Bcwder Roads Or¬ 
ganisation (BRO) as compared to that of the Public Works 
Department, noting that the roads built by the BRO were far 
better. 

Since the latter part of 1968, violent incidents in the district 
have been on the wane. Influential elements among the Mizo 
insurgents sent feelers to New Delhi, suggesting that they 
would be willing to lay down arms and negotiate. Such a 
conciliatory message was conveyed to New Delhi by the then 
acting president of the outlawed Mizo National Front through 
the two religious groups working in the Mizo Hills — the 

5. The Times of India, New Delhi, IS June, 1970. 
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Presbyterian Church and the English Baptist Church. But 
nothing apparently came of it. 

The military situation has progressively been changing in 
favour of the security forces. Units of the Indian army re¬ 
gistered considerable success in smashing the key links in the 
command structure erf the armed insurrectionists, breaking up 
their gangs and capturing their arsenals. Some 3,500 were 
killed or captured. Nearly 2,500 Mizos surrendered to the 
authorities since August 1968, when the Assam Government 
offered amnesty. 

Early in 1969, however, the insurgents once again made a 
bid to intensify their violent activities. In January, a 200- 
strong hostile Mizo gang clashed with two Central Reserve 
Police (CRP) units of company strength in the villages of Tui- 
puibari and Malidhartom which are at an elevation of 3,000 
feet in the densely wooded Jampui range near the border of 
Tripura. About the same time, two hostile gangs were re¬ 
ported to have returned to the Mizo District from East Paki¬ 
stan.* Their leader, Laldenga, was then reported to be in 
Dacca, East Pakistan, directing operations from there as best 
he could. Later, according to a report, he went to England. 

But subsequent developments in the troubled district were 
indicative of a weakening of the hostile ranks. Lalmawla, an 
office-bearer of the MNF and close associate of the MNF chief, 
Laldenga, surrendered to the security forces. Another insur¬ 
gent leader, Tam Bella, also gave himself up. Serious differ¬ 
ences developed in the top echelons of the insurgents, leading 
to the expulsion from their ranks of Lalnunmawia and Sawm- 
viela. They had occupied high positions in the rebel-ranks. 

Elections were held on 23 April, 1970, to the Mizo Hills 
District Council and the 12i-member Pawi-Lakhe(r Regional 
Council. The Mizo Union claimed it had won 11 seats and 
the Congress 10; one was an independent. But the precise 
affiliations of the winning candid£Ltes were open to doubt. An 
encouraging feature was the fairly high piercentage of voting 
— 60 — despite the curfew. 

The election indicated the return of the Congress to the 
Mizo Hills, though there were vague reports that its ranks 
were infiltrated by MNF elements. A new political party, 
known as the Mizo Democratic Party, also made its appearance 
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in the district with the aim of joining the Mizo Hills District 
to Meghalaya. 

In the earlier election, held in 1962, the Mizo Uni<Hi, whicii 
stood for a separate Mizo State within the Indian Union, 
won 18 of the 22 seats, while the secessionist Mizo National 
Front bagged four. No elections could be held in 1967. 

On 15 August, 1971, the Assam Government repeated its 
amnesty offer with liberalised terms for those who surrendered, 
returned to the Mizo District and settled down as law-abiding 
citizens. 

Those who would surrender were promised pardon in res¬ 
pect of all offences against the State. They were offered a 
cash grant of Rs. 100 each to help them tide over their im¬ 
mediate needs. Cash rewards ranging from Rs, 20 to Rs. 4,000 
were offered for handing over serviceable arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. The reward for a LMG was Rs. 400 and Rs. 20 for 
each kilogramme of explosive. The surrendering Mizos would 
have to take an oath of loyalty to the country. 

This was the time of grave happenings in Bangladesh** (for¬ 
merly East Pakistan) and the Mizo defectionists were evidently 
having second thoughts about the wisdom of their continued 
stay there. They were doubtful of any further help from 
Pakistan which was itself in a slate of crisis. 

In these circumstances, 17 leading members of the MNF 
surrendered to the authorities in a body. Those who gave 
themselves up included the "foreign minister", "finance mini¬ 
ster" and "education minister” of the so-called “Government 
of sovereign, independent Mizoram”. 

Apparently, the Government of India's decision to conveit 
the Mizo Hill District into a Union Territory with its own 
legislature also had an effect. After all, the main grievance 
of the Mizos was against the Government of Assam and its 
language and other policies. 

In October 1968. the Government of India released a mass 
of documents to illustrate Pakistan’s collusion with certain 
sections of the Mizo (and Naga) outlaws. The Pakistani autho¬ 
rities in what is now Bangladesh seemed to have set apart 
a special liaison organisation for contact with, and giving 
encouragement to, Mizo (and Naga) dissidents. Documents 
captured from ftdlowers of the Mizo National Front spoke of 
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a Major-General All Khan (obviously an assumed name) of the 
Pakistani Military Intelligence Directorate and others. Re¬ 
quests for arms, ammunition and other equipment were often 
addressed to this Maj-Gen. Ali Khan. 

In 1963, the Pakistani authorities had invited Laldenga, 
"President”, and Lalnunmawia, "Vice-president”, of the dis¬ 
sident Mizo National ,Front to visit what was then the eastern 
wing of Pakistan. They returned with money, arms and 
ammunition. 

After the eruption of trouble in the Mizo district in 1966, 
Laldenga and his family, as also some other Mizo dissidents, 
were given shelter in the Mirpur colony of Dacca in what 
then was East Pakistan. With the liquidation of Pakistan’s 
authority in the eastern wing and the emergence of an inde¬ 
pendent, sovereign Bangladesh, the camps set up there to train 
Mizo (and Naga) outlaws were liquidated. Laldenga, repor¬ 
tedly, fled to China, while about 100 Mizo rebels surrendered.® 

TWere was a sudden spurt in hostile activity early in lO?") 
when Mizo rebels shot dead three top police ofBcers of Mizoram 
— the Inspector-General of Police (G. S, Arya). the Deputy 
Inspector-General (C. B. Sewa) and the newly-appointed Supe¬ 
rintendent of Police in Aizawl (U. S. P. K. Panchapagesan). 
They were in conference on January 13 when two gunmen in 
police uniforms walked in and sprayed them with bullets. The 
three Officers died on the spot. Mr. Arya hailed from Uttar 
Predesh and Mr. Panchapagesan from Karnataka. 

This was the second major incident in Mizoram in about 
a year — a period which had raised hopes of the Union Terri¬ 
tory returning to normalcy. A couple of weeks before the 
incident, leaflets had been distributed, evidently by the rebels, 
asking all non-Mizos to leave the territory by January 1. 
The distribution of leaflets coincided with the visit of the 
Indian Army Chief-of-Staff, General G. G. Bewoor, to Mizoram. 
The territory was once again declared a “disturbed area.” 


6. The Times of IndUj 3 January, 1972. 
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Arunachal Pradesh (foimerly known as the North-East Fron¬ 
tier Agency or NEFA) consists of 31,400 square miles of moun¬ 
tainous territory, bounded by Bhutan on the west, Tibet and 
the Sikang province of China to the north and east, and Burma 
to the south-east. 

Countless rivulets and high ridges make communications difh- 
cult ii not forbidding. It is only with the greatest difficulty 
that a few airstrips have been hewn out of the mountainside 
or by filling up ravines. Supplies have to be airdropped most 
often. * 

Some 300 years ago, the chronicler, Shahabuddiii, exclaimed: 
■‘It is another world, another people, and other customs .. Its 
roads are fiightful like the path leading to the nook of death; 
fatal to life is its expanse like the unpeopled City of Destruc¬ 
tion."^ 

The difficult terrain and inhospitable weather have made 
human habitation scarce in Arunachal Pradesh, and barely half 
a million hardy people live there. 

Like many other parts of India, Arunachal Pradesh has its 
associations with the nation’s great epics. Local legend in the 
country' around Sadiya links that part with ancient Vidarbha, 
though, at present, Vidarbha is identified with old Berar. 

The archaeological remains at Bishmaknagar in Lohit are 
traced back to King Bishmak whose daughter, Rukmini, was 
carried away by Lord Krishna himself on the eve of her 
marriage. 

The ruins of a fortress in Kameng are regarded by local 
inhabitants as the site of the original habitat of King Bhaluka 
who was defeated in battle by Lord Krishna near Tezpur. 

1. Quoted by Dr. Verrier Elwin in A Philosophy for NEFA (Shillong. 
1SS9) from which the author has culled for this part of the book. 
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Tameshwari and Brahmakund in Lohit District, as their 
names suggest, have their ancient mytliolt^cal associations too. 
At Tameshwari are the ruins of a copper temple which, in 
ancient times, must have attracted many devotees. Brahma¬ 
kund is, according to local legend, the place where Parashurama 
wielded his axe to clear mountains and make it fit for human 
habitation. (A similar legend is current in the west coast of 
India — that Parashurama annexed it by pushing back the 
Arabian Sea by heaving his axe.) Hindu pilgrims visit Brahma¬ 
kund even to this day. 

Apart from legend and tradition, specific references to Aruna- 
chal Pradesh are found in the chronicles of Shahabuddin who 
accompanied Mir Jumla when he invaded Assam in 1662. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the Dafla tribe did not pay obeisance to the 
Ahom Raja; instead it made incursions into his domain occa¬ 
sionally Feminine pulchritude did not escape Shahabuddin’s 
attention; he says that the Mir-Mishmi women are far better¬ 
looking that the women of the valleys. He also recortfe that 
the hill people were frightened of 6re-arms. 

The Ahom kings of the plains adopted a carrot-and-stick 
policy towards the hill people of Arunachal Pradesh. Through¬ 
out their leign, their main concern was to confine the tribal 
people to their hills, occasionally mounting expeditions to 
subdue turbulent tiibesmen who were sometimes tempted to 
carry away women from the plains. King Udayaditya Singha 
did undertake a foray into the mountains inhabited by the 
Dallas to punish them for taking away Assamese men, women 
and childien. But the king was beaten back with heavy losses. 

The British too, after their annexation of Assam in 183S, 
followed the policy of the Ahom Rajas. Their main effort 
was to protect the plains people from raids by hillmen. Occa¬ 
sional expeditions were mounted to subdue unruly tribesmen. 
Blockades too were resorted to, while a few daring British ex¬ 
plorers penetrated deep into tribal territory. 

The first British administrator who un^rtoc^c exploratory 
expeditions into tribal country' was J. F. Needham, assistant 
political officer, whose tenure lasted from 1882 to 1905. Another 
method he resorted to for winning the friendship of the tribal 
peo|4e of Arunachal Pradesh was to organise fairs. While these 
attracted hundreds of Miris, Mishmis. Khamptis and Singpbos, 
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the Adi tribe retained its exclusiveness. The Adis were later 
responsible for the killing of two British explorers. Williamson 
and Gregorscm. 

But the British persisted and. gradually, extended their ad¬ 
ministration to the whole of the tribal area. By 1919. Balipara 
Frontier Tract and Sadiya Frcmtier Tract had been marked 
out. The Tirap Frontier Tract was carved out of Sadiya in 
1942, and four years later Balipara was divided into Sela and 
Subansiri. The Naga tribal area was constituted in 1951 into 
the Tuensang Division within Arunachal Pradesh (then NEFA). 

The administrative division of Arunachal into Kameng, Sub 
ansiri. Siang, Lohit, Tirap and Tuensang took place in 1954. 
But three years later, Tuensang was added to Nagaland (then 
Naga Hills). 

While it would appear that there has been continuous hosti¬ 
lity between the hill and plains people, there has at the same 
time been quite a deal of inter-relationship among them. The 
Nocte* tribe, for instance, came early under the influence of 
Vaishnavism. The Mishmis have had a tradition of trade 
contacts with the plains. 

In the Kameng Frontier Division is the famous monastery of 
Tawang where the Dalai Lama had once rested with a few of 
his followers while escaping from the Chinese in Tibet. This 
is the land of the Monpas who are generally a friendly and 
industrious people noted for their kindness to children and 
animals. Dr. Elwin has noted the influence of the Compas¬ 
sionate Buddha on these people. Dignified and methodical, 
they have a penchant for ceremonial. These were the people 
who extended hospitality and protection to the Dalai Lama. 

Other tribal people inhabiting Kameng are the Akas, Buguns, 
Mijis and Sherdukpens. 

Subansiri is one of the districts of Arunachal Pradesh where 
there is an airstrip on the Apa Tani plateau. The divisional 
headquarters is also situated here. There is a demonstration 
farm, a small hospital, schools and a handicrafts centre. The 
Apa Tanis are among the few people from Arunachal Pradesh 
who have visited New Delhi. Further north of the Apa Tani 
plateau are the Gallongs and Tagias and the Hill Miris. To 
the south are the Dafias. The divisional headquarters is Ziro. 

The inhabitants of Siang are kno^ as Abc^ which, in local 
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parlance, means turbulent or unruly. But a great change has 
overtaken these people; they are today industrious and co¬ 
operative. They resent being called Abor and have preferred 
the name Adis or hillmen. Other tribes living in this district 
are the Minyongs, Padams, Shimongs, Ashings. Tangams, Boris 
and the Bokars. The headquarters is Pasighat where there 
are schools, an extension training centre, a tuberculosis hos^ntal 
and sanatorium. Towards the Tibetan frontier are commu¬ 
nities of Membas and Khampas. 

Lohit is the land of the Mishmi tribe which consists of three 
main groups — the Digaru or Taraon, the Miju or Kaman 
and the Chulikatta or Idu. Dr. Elwin notes that the chief 
difference among them is the way tliey do their hair. The 
Mishmis are fond of tobacco which is generally smoked through 
a pipe. Also living in Lohit are the Singphos and Khamptis, 
who are Buddhists. They have had a record of contact with 
the plains of Assam. 

Tirap District is a narrow and rugged piece of land that 
separates Margherita and the Brahmaputra Valley from Burma. 
It is peopled by several tribal communities, notably the Wan- 
chos and Noctes who practise Vaishnavism. The Tangsas have 
had more or less continuous contact with the tribals living 
across the international frontier in Burma. Great tribal chiefs 
regulate Wancho and Nocte society. Wanchos and Noctes are, 
as a rule, scantily clad, w'ith ornaments of ivory, bone and 
beads generally taking the place of fabric. They had once a 
reputation for head-hunting. 
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MODERN ADMINISTRATION IN 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


Arunachal Pradesh is a Union Territory with a legislature of 
its own. In May 1975, Parliament enacted legislation for the 
purpose of providing Arunachal Pradesh with (a) a legislative 
assembly and a council of ministers; (b) to Kill the seats allotted 
to the Union Territory in the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 
Sabha by election instead of by nomination; and (c) to increase 
the number of seats for Arunachal Pradesh in the Lok Sabha 
from one to two because of the difficult tenain and the vastness 
of the territory. 

The introduction of modern administration in Arunachal is 
traceable to the promulgation by the British of the Bengal East¬ 
ern Frontier Regulation in 1873. This gave the Lieutenant- 
Governor special powers to prescribe an Inner Line in each or 
any of the districts. 

The purpose of this regulation was three-fold: 1. To bring 
under more stringent control the commercial relations of British 
subjects with the frontier tribes; 2. To prevent the operation of 
speculators and to spread tea plantations beyond the hscal limits 
of settled Mahals; and 3. To lay down rules for the possession 
of land and property beyond the Inner Line. The regulation 
further prescribed that no British subject or foreigner could go 
beyond the Inner Line without a licence from the British 
authorities. 

The Inner Line Regulation, as it came to be called, was 
initially applied to the districts of Darrang, Sibsagar and Lak- 
himpur. The regulation is in force even today. From time to 
time, it has been amended to cope with constitutional and ad¬ 
ministrative requirements. According to Section 2 of the 
Regulation; 

"The State Government may by notification in the official 
gazette prohibit all citizens of India, or any class of such citizens, 

8S 
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or any person residing in or passing through such districts from 
going beyond such line without a pass under the hand and 
seal of the chief executive oflBcer of such district^ or of sudi 
other of&cer as he may authorise to grant such pass; and the 
State Government may from time to time cancel or vary such 
prohibition.”^ 

Section 3 of the regulation states: 

"Any person so prohibited who, after the Inner Line has been 
prescribed 'and notified in accordance with section 2 of this 
regulation, goes beyond such line without a pass, shall be liable, 
on conviction before a magistrate, to imprisonment of either 
description which may extend to one year or to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand rupees or to both.”® 

The British Government found that these regulations by them¬ 
selves were insufficient for the maintenance of proper relations 
with the tribals. Accordingly, a whole-time officer, knowing 
the local languages and acquainted with local customs, was ap¬ 
pointed to maintain liaison with the tribal inhabitantSa The 
officer maintained contact with the deputy commissioners of 
Darrang and Lakhimpur districts. 

The first assistant political officer of the Dibrugarh Frontier 
Tract was F. J. Needham, appointed in 1883 with headquarters 
at Sadiya. He was subordinate to the deputy commissioner 
at Lakhimpur. During his tenure (1883-1905) he undertook 
extensive touis in the tribal country and made a valuable a>n- 
tiibution to the knowledge about the geography of the area and 
the habits and customs of the Mishmi tribe, not to speak of 
the local fauna and flora. 

His successor, Noel Williamson, followed in his footsteps. Wil¬ 
liamson conducted tours throughout the present Lohit and Siang 
Frontier Divisions right up to Rima on the northern border. 
He even explored the possibility of developing trade with 
Tibet. 

A number of trade fairs were organised at such {daces as 
Udalguri and Sadiya. The 1876 fair was attended by no fewer 
than 3,600 tribesmen; the same year there were 3,000 Mills, 

1. Se 2. Quoted in the Report of the Study Team of the Administrathfe 
Reforms Commission on the Administration of Union Territorm and NEFA, 
vol. I, pp. 195-96. 
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. Mishmis, Khamptis and Sing|^o8 at Sadiya. For a long time, 
however, the Adis refused to attend these fairs. 

In 1911, Williamson and a tea plantation doctor named 
Gregorson, were killed by the Abors while they were touring 
Pangi. Consequently, the British sent an expedition under 
Major-General Bower to establish peace. He recommended 
various steps for pacification and the orderly administration 
of the area. On his recommendation, the then lieutenant- 
governor propjoscd the division of the tribal country into three 
sections — the eastern section, the central section and the 
western section. This recommendation was accepted by the 
Government of India and the internal boundaries of each sec¬ 
tion were defined and notified in 1914. 

For administrative purposes, the new sections were known 
as 1. Central and Eastern Section North-East Frontier Tract, 
2. Lakhimpur Frontier Tract, and 3. Western Section North 
East Frontier Tract. The headquarters of the first two sections 
were vat Sadiya, while that of the western section was in 
Charduar, 

The formation of the three sections laid the foundation of 
the present North-East Frontier Agency or NEFA. By that 
time, the delimitation of the McMahon Line was complete, 
and this established the northern boundary of the area. In 
1919, on the recommendation of the then Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Beatson Bell, the names of the Frontier Tracts were changed. 
The Western Section became the the Balipara Frontier Tract 
and the Eastern and Central Section became the Sadiya Frontier 
Tract. In 1942, a further unit of administration, the Tirap 
Frontier Tract, was carved out of the Sadiya Frontier Tract. 
The Balipara Frontier Tract was divided in 1946 into two 
separate districts; the Sela Sub-Agency and the Subansiri Area. 
Two years later, the Sadiya Frontier Tract was also divided 
into two administrative units — the Abor Hill District and 
the hfishmi HiU District. 

In February 1951, under the Sixth Schedule to the Consti¬ 
tution, certain plains areas of NEFA were transferred to Assam, 
The repercussions of this step are being felt even today. 

NEFA came into existence in 1954 as a result of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the North-East Frontier Areas (Administration) 
Regidation. This regulation laid down that the Balipara Fron- 
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tier Tract, Tirap Frontier Tract, Abor Hills District, Miahmi 
Hills District and the Naga Tribal Area shall be collectively 
known as the North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA). Under the 
Ccmstitution of India, the Naga Tribal Area has been placed 
on par with the North-East Frontier Tract in so far as ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements were concerned. Under this regu¬ 
lation, the Balipara Frontier Tract was also formally divided 
into two administrative units called Subansiri Frontier Division 
and Kameng Frontier Division. 

Thus, the new administrative units of NEFA came to be: 
Kameng Frontier Division (Bomdila), Subansiri Frontier Divi¬ 
sion (Ziro), Siang Frontier Division (Along), Lohit Frontier 
Division (Tezu), Tirap Frontier Division (Khela) and Tuen- 
sang Frontier Division (Tuensang). The divisions arc named 
after the principal rivers flowing through that Division. 

In 1957, the Naga Hills District of Assam and Tuensang 
Frontier Division were combined and formed into a separate 
administrative unit under the provisions of the Naga Hills— 
Tuensang Area Act, 1957, Five years later, in 1962, this unit 
was finally separated to form the State of Nagaland. The 
remaining five Divisions — renamed as Districts in 1965 — 
comprise present-day Nagaland. 

Arunachal Pradesh was an integral part of Assam. For histo¬ 
rical reasons, the most important of which is the backward and 
tribal character of the people, special administrative arrange¬ 
ments have existed for this area since 1874. Under the pro¬ 
visions of paragraph 18(2) of the Sixth Schedule of the Con¬ 
stitution, the administration was the direct responsibility of 
the President acting through the Governor of Assam. In other 
words, its position was similar to that of a Union Territory 
without a legislature. No law of Assam applied to Aruna¬ 
chal Pradesh; instead the President has the power to make 
regulations which have the force of law. 

Even though acts of Parliament apply to Arunachal Pradesh 
just as they apply to any State, under the-President’s regula¬ 
tion-making powers, he can repeal or amend any Act of 
Parliament in its application to that Union Territory, 

The .need for special administrative arrangements was felt 
when the British first went into areas in which there was a 
preponderance of tribals. To begin with, the objective in 
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view was served by carrying on the administration of spe¬ 
cific areas according to special laws wherein, among other 
things, judicial and administrative procedures were greatly 
simplified. 

Once such areas were identified, they were designated “Sche¬ 
duled Districts”, and the mode of their administration was 
codified under the Scheduled Districts Act of 1874. The pur¬ 
pose of this Act was two-fold: 1, To provide for the extension 
by notification to the Scheduled Districts of laws in force in 
any part of British India with such special restrictions or modi¬ 
fications as were deemed necessary, thereby vesting in the exe¬ 
cutive wide powers of legislation through executive orders; 
and 2. To provide for the appointment of officers to administer 
civil and criminal justice, to superintend the settlement and 
collection of public revenues and all matters relating to rent, 
and otherwise to conduct the administration in the Scheduled 
Districts. The provisions of this Act were extended to Aruna¬ 
chal-Pradesh, besides the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
the Laccadive and Minicoy Islands. 


ERING COMMITTEE 

In May 1964, a Committee was constituted by the Governor 
of Assam to consider the expansion and development of local 
Self-Government in NEFA. The four-member committee was 
headed by D. Ering, then Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of External Affairs, and included B. D. Pande, then Addi¬ 
tional Secretary, Ministry of Finance, Brig. D. M. Sen, former 
legfal adviser, NEFA, and L. B. Thanga, the then Development 
Commissioner, NEFA. 

The Committee made 10 recommendations: 

1. Formation of Democratic Bodies at the Village, Circle, 
District and Agency levels. 

The Committee recommended the formation of the follow¬ 
ing bodies at the Village, Circle and District levels: 

Village — Gram Panchayat 

Circle — Anchal Samiti 

District Zilla Parishad 
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At the Agency level, the Committee recommended the forma¬ 
tion of an Agency Advisory Council. 

The functions of the Village Council (Gram Panchayat) may 
broadly be: 

(a) Judicial — For the settlement and adjudication of cases 
invcAving members of the tribes. 

(b) Develo|miental — Before any developmental activity is 
started in the village, the approval of the Village Council 
should be obtained. 

(c) General — The Village Council and its Headman should 
be encouraged to be the spokesman between the Government 
and the people. 

Each Village Council may have a paid Secretary. Wherever 
I>os5ible, a local man who is educated could be appointed to 
the post. 

Anchal Samiti: At the Circle level there should be a 
Circle Council which may be called Anchal Samiti. The Anchal 
Samiti should generally be presided over by the officer-in-charge 
of the sub-division. In advanced areas, a non-official chairman 
may be appointed. The strength of an Anchal Samiti may 
be between 20 and 30 members, each Village Council sending 
the Headman as its representative. As regards the duties of the 
Anchal Samiti, the Committee was of the view that, except for 
the adjudication of inter-village disputes referred to it, an 
Anchal Samiti should not have any judicial functfons to per¬ 
form. Its major responsibility should be in the sphere of 
development, formation and execution of schemes of local in¬ 
terest specially relating to agriculture, communication, public 
health, education, village industries, etc. The Samitis should 
meet at least four times a year. 

The third tier in the structure, the Committee recommended, 
should be the Zilla Parishad. The Zilla Parishad should be 
an effective district body with a membership ranging between 
24 and 30. Each Anchal Samiti should dect one to three re¬ 
presentatives to the Zilla Parishad and six members should be 
nominated in the initial stages to secure representation of back¬ 
ward and unrepresented areas of tribes. The Zilla Parishad 
would be generally an advisory body and should be consulted 
before any new devdopmental activities are taken up mr i»cpan- 
sion sanctioned. Problems connected with the acquisititm or 
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settlement of land, exploitation of natural resources, etc., should, 
the Cktmmittee recommended, be deliberated upon by the 
Zilla Parishads. They should be empowered to raise local 
resources by way of taxation. TTie Committee further proposed 
that certain funds be placed at the disposal of the Deputy 
Commissioners to be spent according to the discretion of Zilla 
Parishads on developmental programmes. 

At the Agency level, the Committee suggested for consi¬ 
deration the formation of an Agency Advisory Council, com¬ 
prising four selected members from each of the five Zilla Pari¬ 
shads. The Member of Parliament from NEFA would be 
an ex-officio member. The council should meet once or twice 
a year. It would discuss in detail the five-year plans of NEFA, 
as also the annual budget proposals and allocation of funds 
to the districts. Imposition of taxes or proposals for the en¬ 
forcement of new regulations in NEFA could be discussed by 
the Council. 

The recommendations were generally accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment. A regulation was promulgated in October 1967. pro¬ 
viding for the constitution of Anchal Samitis at the Block level, 
Zilla Parishads at the District level and an Agency Council at 
the Agency level. 

2. System of Political Interpreters 

The Committee recommended that the system of having poli¬ 
tical interpreters and political jamadars should be abolished. 
No further recruitment should be made to this cadre. The 
Committee was of the opinion that the system, as existing, has 
ceased to serve its purpose. However, the system may continue 
in certain isolated pockets where the administration has not 
yet been built up. But after five years there should be no 
necessity for political interpreters even in those places. 

The Government decided to abolish the system, but in a 
phased manner, and that no new appointments would be made 
except in very special cases when the Governor was personally 
satisfied about its necessity. 

3. Educational Policy 

The medium of instruction in all the schools in NEFA 
from the primary stage onwards diould be a reoc^ised language 
of the country, the Committee said. The text books should 
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also be uniform but special chapters may be added to these 
text books to deal with the history, geography and the customs 
of the various tribes inhabiting the area so that all the stu¬ 
dents in the schools may come to know of the richness of 
NEFA. The same language should continue to be the 
medium of instruction up to the higher secondary standard. At 
the same time, from about the 5th or the 7th Class, on the 
basis of the three-language formula, another Indian language 
and English could be introduced as optional subjects. 

The recommendations were broadly accepted and are being 
implemented. 

4. Future of the IFAS Cadre 

The Committee recommended . a fresh examination of the 
procedures relating to the constitution of the IFAS (Indian 
Frontier Administrative Service) principally from the point of 
view whether it should remain wholly a separate cadre or there 
should be- interchangeability between the IAS and the IFAS 
cadres. The Committee felt that there may be definite advantages 
in the latter. 

A decision to integrate the IFAS with the IAS has been taken, 
v). Election of M.P. from NEFA 

Tlie Member of Parliament from NEFA should be elected 
in some fashion rather than being wholly nominated, the Com¬ 
mittee said. It considered that the best course would be the 
formation of an electoral college for the election of the M.P. 
Such a system would give the people of all parts of the terri¬ 
tory a voice in the selection of theii M.P. 

6. Change of Nomenclature of Frontier Division and 
Political Officers 

The Committee felt that instead of calling the five divisions 
of NEFA as Frontier Divisions, they should be called districts 
like Kameng District, Subansiri District, Siang District, Lohit 
District and Tirap District. Also, in conformity with the usage 
prevailing in Assam and the adjacent areas of Nagaland, Mani¬ 
pur, etc., the Political OfBcers and Additional Political Officers 
should be designated as Deputy Commissioners and Additional 
Deputy Commissioners, respectively. The Assistant Political 
Officers in the Circle would be called Assistant Commisaoners. 
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These recommendations have been accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment. All the five Frontier Divisions of Arunachal Pradesh 
are now known as Districts and the word “Frontier” has been 
omitted. The Political Officers, Additional Political Officers 
and Assistant Political Officers are now known as Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, Additional Deputy Commissioners and Assistant 
Commissioners. 

7. Administrative Machinery 

The Committee recommended that as the administration 
of Union Territories is with the Ministry of Home Affairs, it is 
more appropriate for administrative matters relating to NEFA 
to form a part of the Ministry of Home Affairs rather than 
the Ministy of External Affairs. This has been done with effect 
from August 196v5. 

8. Transport Buses in the Interior of NEFA 

Tlfe Committee recommended that as roads are built, regular 
transport buses should be introduced so that people could go 
from one place to another more easily. This would bring 
about the integration of people from different areas and would 
help in the general development of the territory. Such buses 
should be worked through transport co-operatives. 

This has been implemented. Transport co-operatives have 
been organised and are plying along several routes. 

9. Supply of Electricity 

The Committee recommended the extension of electric sup¬ 
ply to the villages. 

This has been accepted to a great extent. Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh has a large number of diesel sets under operation. Supply 
of electricity is being extended to cover more and more villages. 

10. NEFA Police 

The Committee recommended that a police force drawn up 
from amongst the people of NEFA should be set up for guard¬ 
ing the inner line dieck-posts, treasuries and other similar 
duties. 

A civil police organisation has since been sanctioned. The 
scheme is under implementation. 



IX 


ARUNACHAL-ASSAM BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


In 1951, the Government of India, under the powers derived 
from the proviso to sub-paragraph (3) of paragraph 20 of the 
Sixth Schedule of the Constitution, transferred certain plains 
areas of Arunachal Pradesh to Assam. 

This was in pursuance of a recommendation made by the 
North-East Frontier (Assam) Tribal and Excluded Areas Sub¬ 
committee (a sub-committee of the Consfituent Assembly’s 
Advisory Committee on Fundamental Rights, Minorities and 
Tribal Areas). The sub committee had proposed that the area 
of the frontier tracts which was in the plains should be exclud¬ 
ed from the territory for which direct administration by the 
President through the Governor of Assam was being introduced. 
The recommendation was based on the assumption that the 
people of the plains should not be denied the privilege of 
franchise and normal administration. 

Accordingly, in 1948, the Assam Government approached the 
Central Government for exclusion of the plains area from 
Arunachal Pradesh. Under the Government of India Act of 
1935, which was still operative then, the transfer could not 
take place. But an enabling provision was made in the Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution, At the instance of the Assam 
Government the area predominantly inhabited by non-hill tri- 
bals was excluded from the frontier tracts in 1951. 

This is being opposed by the people of Arunachal Pradesh 
and, consequently, the work of demarcating the boundary bet¬ 
ween that Union Territory and Assam has remained incomplete. 
Of the 440 miles of the Assam-Arunachal border only 240 miles 
have so far been actually demarcated. The remaining work 
has been held up because of opposition from the local people. 
They say that their forefathers have been cultivating and in¬ 
habiting the area for centuries and have established a legitimate 
ri^t to it. This dispute has been agitating the minds of the 
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Arunachal people a great deal, and it will have to be dealt 
with. 

While emotions have been aroused, the real problem is the 
shortage of arable land in Arunachal Pradesh. The Study 
Team of the Administrative Reforms Commission has suggested 
that the Arunachal inhabitants may be allowed to cultivate 
the land concerned even though it might continue to remain 
a part of Assam. Secondly, such arable land in Arunachal 
Pradesh as can be reclaimed be brought under cultivation and 
given to the people. 

An ancillar)' question is that of the so-called Inner Line which 
places restrictions on entry into Arunachal Pradesh. It has 
been urged that the Inner Line has only served to intensify 
the isolation of the Arunachal people. At the same time, the 
danger of anti social and anti-national elements gaining access 
to the area and exploiting the susceptibilities of the people 
for whatever purpose these elements have in view, cannot be 
ignoi^d. In any case, the people of Arunachal Pradesh want 
the Inner Line to continue, and there are no compelling cir¬ 
cumstances to warrant a change. 

The density of population in Arunachal Pradesh is only 4.1 
per square kilometre, as against the all-India average of 134. 
The systematic settlement of people, without hurting the in¬ 
terests of Arunachalis may be desirable. Already, ex-service 
personnel, especially of the Assam Rifles, are being settled there. 
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AN INTEGRATED APPROACH 


On 17 November, 1970, the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
Krishna Chandra Pant, said in Parliament that the conferment 
of full statehood on Manipur, Tripura and Meghalaya would 
not be done in isolation; it would form part of the reorganisation 
of the noith-eastern region of the country as a whole.^ 

Accordingly, a comprehensive piece of legislation, the North- 
Eastern Areas (Reorganisation) Bill, 1971, was introduced in 
the Lok Sabha on December 13; it was passed two days later. 
It was approved by the Rajya Sabha a day later. 

The North-Eastern Council Bill was enacted by Parliament 
soon thereafter. It leplaced earlier legislation on the subject. 
As its Statement of Objects and Reasons said: 

“The North-Eastern Council Act, 1970, had provided for the 
establishment of a Council to be called the North-Eastern 
Council, to identify plan schemes of the States in the north¬ 
eastern areas as were of common importance to those areas, 
review the implementation of such schemes and recommend 
measures for effecting co-ordination. The Act also envisaged 
a co-ordination committee of the Council to review measures 
taken by the States represented on the Council for the main¬ 
tenance of security and public order and recommend further 
measures necessary in this regard. 

“Consequent on the proposed reorganisation of the north¬ 
eastern area into five States and two Union Territories, it is 
considered necessary to restructure the arrangements contem¬ 
plated in that Act. It is proposed that, apart from the deve¬ 
lopment plans of individual States and Union Territories, for 
securing the balanced development of these areas, there should 
be a separate regional plan for all the north-eastern areas. It 
is also proposed that the Council which will formulate the 

1. The Times of India, 18 November, 1970. 
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regional plan and keep a close watch on the implementation 
of the plan should be a small, compact body and should also 
attend to the functions envisaged for the co-ordination com¬ 
mittee in the 1970 Act.”* 

The 1971 North-Eastern Council Act replaced the Act of 
1970 which was repealed.® Certain serious objections were raised 
by Assam and Nagaland to the earlier North-Eastern Council 
Act. They were particularly against Clause 7 which had 
provided for a Co-ordination Committee consisting of the 
Governor of Assam (Chairman) and the Chief Ministers of 
Assam and Meghalaya, and the Administrators and Chief Minis¬ 
ters of (the then Union Territories of) Manipur and Tripura, 
to review from time to time, the measures taken by the States 
represented on the Council for the maintenance of security 
and public order and to recommend to the Governments of 
the States concerned further measures necessary in this regard. 

The North-Eastern Council Bill, introduced and passed by 
Parliament in December 1971. omitted this crucial provision 
in regard to the Co-ordination Committee. 

Another provision concerning the North-Eastern Council 
modified by the 1971 Act, is the function of the Council to 
formulate for the States represented in it, a unified and co 
ordinated legional plan in respect of schemes relating to inter¬ 
state communications, common irrigation, power and flood 
control, agricultural production to achieve regional self-suffi 
ciency and balanced industrial development of the region. The 
1970 Act had made no mention of development plans for each 
of the States and Union Territories in the region. 

This lacuna was filled by the 1971 Act which said that one 
of the functions of the Council will be to formulate for the 
States (including Union Territories) represented in the Council 
a unified and co-ordinated regional plan, which will be in addi¬ 
tion to State Plans, in regard to matters of common importance 
to that area. 

The 1971 Act has provided that the North-Eastern Council 
as a whole (and not a Co-ordination Committee) shall review 
security measures. 

2. Bill No. 177 of 1971. 

3. Bill No. 115 of 1969 had beeh introduced in Parliament by the 
then Union Home Minister, Y. B. Chavan. It later became an Act. 
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Another function of the Council is to review, from time to 
time, the implementation of the projects and schemes included 
in the regional plan and recommend measures for effecting 
co-ordination among the Governments of the States (and Unicm 
Territories) concerned in the matter of their implementation. 

The Council is to recommend to the Central Government the 
quantum of financial assistance to be given, from time to time, 
to the States and Union Territories entrusted with the imple¬ 
mentation of schemes included in the regional plan. 

The Council consists of the Governor of the States or the 
Administrator of the Union Territories of the North-Eastern 
Region; the Chief Ministers of the States of Assam, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Nagaland and Tripura and of the Unitm Territory 
of Mizoram; and one of the Counsellors to the Administrator 
of the Union Territory of Arunachal Pradesh. 


SHILLONG 

The original Meghalaya scheme had provided for Shillong 
as the common capital of both Assam and Meghalaya. Subse¬ 
quently, however, Shillong became the exclusive capital of 
Meghalaya; this was a natural step forward for this “Abode 
of the Clouds”. To examine why it is so, it is necessary to 
go back to the days prior to the commencement of the Con¬ 
stitution of India on 26 January, 1950. But before doing so, 
let us take a look at the north-eastern region as a whole, ex¬ 
cluding Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh. 

Assam and Meghalaya ccxisist of three natural divisions — 
the Assam Valley, Surma Valley and the Hills. 

Assam Valley comprises seven districts. 

Surma Valley consists at present of coily one district — 
Cachar. 

The Hill Areas are the districts of Garo Hills, the United 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Mikir and North Cachar Hills, and 
the Mizo Hills. Of these, only the United Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and the Garo Hills have come within Meghalaya. It is 
possible that at a future date, if suitable provision is made, 
the other contiguous Hill Districts might opt to join Megha¬ 
laya. But that would leave the Mizo Hills out as they are 
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separated from the others by the largely Bengali speaking valley 
district of Cachar. 

The Assam Valley covers an area of 56^74 square kilometres. 
Surma Valley or Cachar district has an area of 6.962 square 
kilometres. The hill areas, including the Mizo Hills and 
Meghalaya, comprise an area of 58,737 square kilometres. 

Assam Valley is bounded on the north by Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh and the Kingdom of Bhutan; on the south by Garo 
Hills, United Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and United Mikir and 
North Cachar Hills; on the east by the Tirap District of Aruna¬ 
chal Pradesh and Nagaland; and on the west by the Rangpur 
District of Bangladesh and Cooch Behar. 

The four districts of Arunachal Pradesh have an international 
boundary of approximately 1,600 kilometres with China (Tibet). 
Tlie Garo Hills and United Khasi and Jaintia Hills have an 
international boundary of approximately 424 kilometres with 
Bangladesh. Mizo Hills District has an international boun¬ 
dary qf about 304 kilometres with Bangladesh and 370 kilo¬ 
metres with Burma. 

The strategic situation of the area is thus very obvious. 
Apart from this, the region’s economic potentialities are im¬ 
mense: vast virgin forests with valuable timber and other 
produce, hundreds of square miles of arable land, rich mineral 
deposits, and hydro-electric resources, which if judiciously har¬ 
nessed could meet the requirements of the entire north-eastern 
region for the foreseeable future. 

HILL DISTRICTS 

Before the commencement of the Constitution, the Hill Dis¬ 
tricts were administered as excluded and partially excluded 
areas. The administration was vested in a Deputy Commissioner 
under the control of the Governor of Assam. The Hill Dis¬ 
tricts never came within the full administrative purview of 
Assam State. 

After 26 January, 1950, when the Constitution of independent 
India came into force, the Hill Districts were placed within 
the jurisdiction of Assam State, subject to the provisions of 
the Sixth Schedule of that Constitution. (Nagaland of course 
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rejected local autonomy and eventually attained full statehood.) 

The other hill people, under the leadership of the Rev. J. J. 
M. Nichols-Roy, the respected and veteran tribal leader, agreed 
to their lot being cast with the rest of Assam in the hope of 
being co>partners in a larger administrative arrangement. What 
precipitated matters was the passage by the Assam Legislature 
of the Assam Official Language Act of 1960 making Assamese 
the official language throughout that composite and complex 
State. 

The Act, of course, permitted the use of English by the 
administrations of the Hill districts. But this was a highly 
unsatisfactory situation from the point of view of the hill 
people. It was something like saying — to give a hypothetical 
illustration — "Tamil Nadu may continue to use Tamil, but 
the official language of the Government of India will be Hindi. 
(The Assam Act also permitted the use of Bengali by Cachar 
district.) 

If the language of the Assam Government was to be solely 
Assamese, while the language used by the Hill District adminis¬ 
trations continued to be English, a situation would in course 
of time have developed leading to the isolation of the Hill 
districts from the rest of Assam of which they were an integral 
part. 

Thus, sepal ation and the creation of Meghalaya as an auto¬ 
nomous State within Assam became inevitable. It was — 
thanks to the sagacity and patriotism of the hill leaders — a 
peaceful, stepby-step pro<ess. True, the hill people did resort 
to peaceful agitation and satyagraha — instruments of poli¬ 
tical redress which the Mahatma himself wielded with success. 

The next lexical step for Meghalaya was, therefore, full 
statehood. 

in passing, it might be mentioned that English today is the 
sole official language of Nagaland. Meghalaya and Mizoram. 
Nagaland has. in fact, made a demand that English be included 
in the Eighth (Language) Schedule of the Constitution. 

English is one of the two official languages of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and it will continue to be used as an official 
language until the legislature of every State in India passes 
a resolution to the effect that the use of English may 1^ dis- 
ctmdnued. This may never happen. En^i^ will therefore 
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continue as one of the two official languages of the Union 
Government permanently. 

Moreover, English is the official language of numerous coun¬ 
tries in the world, spread over five continents. It is not the 
language of England alone; it is an international language. 

However, even before the Assam official language legislation 
came into force — it was the last straw as it were — the hill 
people had submitted memoranda to the States Reorganisation 
Commission which was appointed in 1953 to lecommend the 
redrawing of the boundaries of the constituent States of India 
on a linguistic basis. 

The hill people had pleaded in the memoranda for the 
creation of a separate State. But the Commission could not, 
however, be persuaded to recommend to the Government of 
India the creation of a separate State, although it appreciated 
the political aspirations of the hill people and acknowledged 
the importance of having a stable administration in the hill 
areas based on the goodwill of the tiibal communities and 
primarily concerned with their well-being. 

Meanwhile, the Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, who apparently was 
disillusioned with his experience of working w'ith the valley 
politicians, resigned from the Assam Cabinet and the Assam 
Congress party. He joined the hill people’s movement for 
autonomy. 

A new political party, known as the Eastern India Tiibal 
Union (EITU), emerged on the scene at this juncture as the 
representative organisation of the hill people and their aspira¬ 
tions. The EITU fought the 1957 general election on the 
basis of its hill State demand and swept the polls. The situa¬ 
tion that emerged led to the exit of the then Assam Chief 
Minister, Bishnu Ram Medhi. He was succeeded by Bimla 
Prasad Chaliha. 

The late Govind Ballabh Pant, who was then the Union 
Home Minister, had to intervene to allay the misgivings of the 
hill people. He persuaded the EITU to join the Chaliha 
ministry by placing the department of Tribal Affairs under 
the charge of one of its representatives. 

“But this arrangement was neither an easy nor a happy 
one and CajKain Williamson Sangma (the EITU Minister in 
charge of Tribal Affairs who later became Chief Minister of 
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Meghalaya) was confronted with indifference, non-cooperation 
and even hostility from some of his cabinet colleagues, and 
the whole arrangement was contemptuously dubbed by the 
Assamese politicians as a ‘State within a State’. Hitches were 
created and intensified, and the situation reached a climax 
when, in 1960, the Assamese-dominated State Government pushed 
through a Bill in the Assam Legislature declaring Assamese as 
the sole oflicial language of the State, in the teeth of united 
opposition from the Hills. Captain Williamson Sangma and 
his EITU associates resigned from the ministry and the hill 
people took this as the last straw that broke the camel's back.”* 

It was then that the All-Party Hill Leaders’ Conference 
(APHLC) was born, composed of leaders of all the political 
leaders in the hills, including the Congress and Swatantra 
Party branches of the Hill Districts. 

Under the leadership of the APHLC the hill State movement 
gained further momentum, and this was once again reflected 
in the general elections of 1962, when 58 per cent of the 
hill people voted for the hill State, as against 27 per cent 
against it. 

The APHLC again swept the polls in the 1967 general elec- 
tioins when 63 per cent of the people voted for it. while 84 
per cent opposed. (No election was held in the Mizo Hills 
because of the disturbed situation there.) 

The upsurge in favour of a separate hill State was not the 
sudden reaction of the hill people to the Assam Government's 
language policy. It was the final point of their gradual reac¬ 
tion to the politics of Assam, dominated as it was by Assamese¬ 
speaking people of the Valley. 


CACHAR 

The statehood of Manipur and Tripura might enhance the 
relative isolation of Cachar which is predominantly Bengali¬ 
speaking. 

Until the Constitution came into force on 26 January, 1950, 


4. Federation or Clean-cut Separation, issued by the Council of Action, 
APHLC, Shillong, 1967. 
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North Cachar Hills were a sub-division of Cachar District, 
while Mikir Hills formed part of the districts of Nowgong and 
Sibsagar. These two areas were later separated from che 
parent districts and administered as a single unit named United 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills. The two were again separated 
to form two distinct district councils of United Mikir and 
North Cachar, with their headquarters at Diphu and Haphlong, 
respectively. 

The Surma Valley, before the partition of the Indian sub¬ 
continent in 1947, consisted of Sylhet and Cachar districts. 
Sylhet, the bigger of the two, had wielded considerable influence 
in the area. But the major part of it went to East Pakistan 
under the scheme of partition, leaving Cachar as a sort of 
enclave surrounded by East Pakistan and Tripura to the west, 
the Mizo Hills to the south, Manipur to the east, and Meghalaya 
and North Cachar Hills to the north. 

The statehood of Manipur and Tripura docs not, of course, 
change them geographically or demographically. But admini¬ 
stratively there is a change. It must be remembered that the 
North Cachar and Mikir Hills to the north continue to come 
within the purview of the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution. 

The Sixth Schedule was a substitute as it were for the politi¬ 
cal and administrative arrangements for the hill areas of Assam 
contained in the Government of India Act of 1935. Under 
that Act, the hill areas fell into two categories. The Mizo 
District and the North Cachar Hills subdivision were the “ex¬ 
cluded areas” and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (with the pnrtial 
exception of Shillong), the Garo Hills and the Mikir Hills 
were the “partially excluded areas”. 

The “partially excluded areas” were administered by the 
provincial government subject to the special powers of the 
Governor of Assam. These areas sent elected representatives 
to the provincial legislature, though in the Garo and Mikir 
Hills the franchise was limited to the Nokmas (traditional 
village functionaries of the Garo Hills) and headmen respecti¬ 
vely. 

No Act of the federal or provincial legislature extended to 
these areas automatically. The provisions of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 were based on the broad principle that 
the leg^lation pas^d by the federal or provincial legislature 
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was often likely to be unsuitable for application to the hill 
areas. The Act accordingly empowered the Government of the 
province to apply or not to apply such legislation to these 
areas; and in case he decided to apply he could make suitable 
alterations. It was thus, a mechanism for the selective filtering 
of legislation to the Hill Districts. 

The administration in these areas was confined largely to 
the maintenance of law and order and the conduct of sociologi¬ 
cal studies. The administrative arrangement provided for the 
deputy commissioner to be the head of the district as well 
as of the police. He also presided over the activities of the 
other departments, for example forests, civil engineering, medi¬ 
cal relief, etc. For the rest, the hill people governed themselves. 

Criminal jurisdiction in the hills was left largely to the 
tribal organisations. The great bulk of offences never came 
before a higher official. They were dealt with by the tribal 
authorities, normally those of the village, who imposed fines 
in kind or in money and, in grave cases, sentences of banish¬ 
ment. On the civil side disputes seldom required official 
intervention. Justice was on the whole speedy and readily 
accepted. 

A sort of distinct barrier was maintained between these hills 
and the plains under the scheme of administration laid down 
by the Government of India Act of 1935. Non-tribals were 
not given admittance to these areas without special permission. 
Such restrictions deepened the isolation of the hills from the 
plains and accentuated the economic backwardness of the hills. 
The backwardness in relation to the plains widened the gap 
between the peoples of the hills and the plains. Religion too 
played a part. Just bcfoic India attained independence, an 
Adviser to the Governor of Assam for - the Tribal Areas felt 
that “the hillman of today is more separated from the plains¬ 
man than was his great grandfather”.® 

The present scheme of administration of the hill areas, as 
laid down in the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution, is almost 
wholly based on the recommendations of the North-East Frontier 
Tribal and Excluded Areas Subcommittee of the Constituent 

3. Pataskar Commission Report (1965-66), Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Govt. oC India. 
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Assembly of India (the Bordoloi Committee). The scheme of 
the Sixth Schedule was conceived with a view to building up 
autonomous administrations in these areas so that the tribal 
people may continue to follow their traditional way of life 
without too much interference from outside. 

The Hill District Councils are the fulcrum of the scheme of 
the Sixth Schedule. It provides ior each Hill District an 
autonomous distrid council consisting of not more than 24 
members of whom not less than three-fourths are to be elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage. Tlie Governor is required to 
make rules for the initial formation of district councils and for 
the holding of elections, the procedure and conduct of their 
business and related matteis. A council is however empowered 
after its election to make its own rules governing these matters. 
Subject to the provisions of the Sixth Schedule, the administra¬ 
tion of an autonomous district vests in its distric council. 

A district council has been invested with legislative powers 
to make laws for the administration of land, for the manage¬ 
ment of all forests other than the reserved ones, to regulate 
jhum cultivation, regarding the appointment or succession of 
chiefs, headmen, etc., in respect of matters having a bearing 
on personal and social aspects of tribal life, and the establish¬ 
ment of town or village committees and their powers. 

Unlike the position under the Government of India Act of 
1935, the jurisdiction of the State legislature now covers the 
Hill Districts. But its Acts on the subjects mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs do not apply to an autonomous district. 
They may be extended there with such exceptions or modifica¬ 
tions as are considered necessary by the district council con¬ 
cerned. 

A district council possesses authority for the administration 
of justice and is empowered to set up various types of courts, 
including appellate ones, for the trial of suits between tribals. 

In the administrative sphere a district council can establish, 
construct or manage primary Schools, dispensaries, roads, etc., 
and “prescribe the language and the manner in which primary 
education shall be imparted in the primary schools in the 
district”. 

The district council enjoys the power to assess and collect 
land revenue on the same principles as are fiillowed in the 
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State of Assam generally and to levy and collect certain taxes 
for >vhich it can frame regulations. It is also competent to 
control money-lending and trading by non-tribals. It gets an 
opportunity to discuss the estimates of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of the State budget relating to its district before its piesen- 
tation to the Assembly. 

There are no powers of supersession of a district council for 
reasons other than those involving “the safety of India". 

The disnict councils of the hills thus enjoyed powers and 
functions not merely of local authorities but “something ap¬ 
proaching the jurisdictional principalities”. 

The Sixth Schedule contains provisions for special arrange¬ 
ments for the smaller tribes. The Governor is authorised to 
divide the area or areas inhabited by them into autonomous 
regions. Each such region can be given a separate regional 
council of its own in which its administration vests. A re¬ 
gional <founcil has been conceived more or less on the same 
lines as a district council. Both these councils enjoy identical 
authority in respect of law-making, administration of justice, 
assessment and collection of land revenue and taxes on lands 
and buildings and residential toll on persons. 

The foregoing provisions of the Sixth Schedule continue to 
apply to the North Cachar and Mikir Hills which are Cachar’s 
northern neighbours, while Cachar itself comes directly under 
the administration of Assam. How will the Bengali-speaking 
inhabitants of Cachar react to the new developments around 
them? 

The Cachar Jansammelan of Silchar* has made out a case 
that the Assamese politicians were glad to get rid of Sylhet 
(now pan of East Pakistan) and would willingly have sacrificed 
Cachar District too. It quotes the late Assam Chief Minister, 
G. N. Bordoloi as having said (quoted from The Shillong 
Times of 19 October, 1947) that "undoubtedly Assam is for 
the Assamese”. Moreover, the Governor of Assam, while open¬ 
ing a session of the Assam Assembly on 5 November, 1947, said: 

"The natives of Assam are now masters of their own house. 
They have a Government which is both responsible and respon- 

6. The Case of Cachar, iuued by Cachar Jansammeian, Silchar, in 
November 1967. 
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sive to them. They can take what steps are necessary foi ihe 
encouragement and propagation of the Assamese language and 
culture and of the language and customs of the tribal peoples, 
who are their fellow citizens and who also must have a share 
in the formatio;n of such policies. The Bengalee has no longer 
the power, even if he had the will, to impose anything on the 
peoples of these Hills and Valleys w'hich constitute Assam, 
The basis of such feelings against him as exist is fear. But 
now there is no cause lor fear. I would, therefore, appeal to 
you to exert all the influence you possess to give the stranger 
in our midst a fair deal, provided, of course, he in his tiiin 
deals loyally with us,”^ 

The Governor’s address reflects the policies of the govern 
ment in power, and the Bengali-speaking inhabitants of Cachar 
feel that they' are unwanted there. On behalf of Cachar the 
States Reorganisation Commission was urged to include Mani¬ 
pur and Tripura within Assam so that the non-Assamese ele¬ 
ment in Assam might be increased. But the SRC decided 
otherwise, and Manipur and Tripuia remained Union Terri¬ 
tories, later to become States. 

Cachar has an area of 2,692 square miles and a population 
of about two million. 

From the foregoing, the North-East Region of India would 
appear to be a problem area. But the problems are not beyond 
solution. The people of the region are by no means intractable 
or intransigent. There is a longing among them to find their 
identity. This should find fulfilment in the accepted scheme 
of reorganisation. 


7. The Case of Cachar, op. cit 
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The early history of Assam is rather obscure. The first men¬ 
tion of the leg’on now called Assam is found in the epics and 
religious legends of Gangctic India, but it is not yet possible 
to unravel the slender thread of fact from the tangled skein 
of fable, invention and poetical fancy. Aryan priests and wai- 
riors undoubtedly found their way into Assam in very early 
times, but they have left no trustworthy record behind them. 
Various spaces mentioned in the story of Krishna and in the 
Mahabharata arc now identified with the sites in Assam. But 
many of them arc also claimed, probably with better reason, 
by other parts of India. There is no doubt that the temple of 
Goddess Shakti, Lord Shiva's consort, at Kamakhya near Gau- 
hati, was famous in very ancient times, and that it was a 
great centre of the sensual foim of worship inculcated in the 
Tantras, which probably had its origin there. The Kalika 
Purana and Jogini Tantra preserve the names of several kings, 
whose titles, Danava and Asura, betray their aboriginal descent. 
They weie followed by Naraka, the reputed founder of the 
ancient and famous city of PragjyotishapUra or modem Gau- 
hati. According to tradition, Naraka ruled from the Karatoya 
river to the extreme cast of the Brahmaputra valley and met 
his death at the hands of Krishna. He was succeeded by his 
son Bhagadatta, whose name finds frequent mention in the 
Mahabharata as the Lord of Pragjyotisha and the powerful ally 
of Duryodhana; he had, it is narrated, a great army of Cheenas 
and Kiratas, but was defeated and slain by Arjuna on the 
battlefield of Kurukshetra. 

Fairly reliable history is first reached in the narrative of the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the country then 
known as Kamarupa, about a.d. 640, and found it occupied 
by a race with a dark yellow complexion, small in stature and 
fierce in appearance, but upright and studious. Their king 
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was Kumara Bhaskara Varman, and they followed the Brah- 
minical religion. 

Of the next few centuries our knowledge is very slight. But 
the cloud is to some extent dispelled by the discovery of several 
inscribed copper plates. (Some of these copper-plate inscrip- 
t'ons have been deciphered and are to be found in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1897.) These copper plates 
appear to have been prepared between the latter part of the 
tenth and the middle of the 20th century. The primary object 
of these inscriptions was to recite the grant of land to Brahmins; 
but the more interesting part is the preamble wherein some 
account is given of the chief by whom each grant was made 
and of his ancestry. It would appear that, soon after Hiuen 
Tsiang’s departure, the country fell into the hands of a line 
of aboriginal chiefs who were subsequently converted to Hin¬ 
duism. Then followed a dynasty founded by Pralambha, who 
killed or banished all the members of the previous ruling 
family. The sixth in descent from him was Bala Varman, in 
whose reign the first of the copper-plate documents was executed. 

These kings were worshippers of Shiva; their capital was 
at a place called Haruppeshwara, but they still called them¬ 
selves Lords of Pragjyotisha. Early m the 11th century they 
were succeeded by a fresh line of kings who, like their pie- 
dccessors, claimed descent from the mythical Naraka. The thiid 
prince of this family was Ratnapala “the mighty destroyer of 
enemies, who studded the eartli with whitewashed temples and 
the skies with the smoke of incense”. He got much wealth 
from his coppei mines, possibly in Bhutan, and he erected 
pillar monuments of his victories, and built a new capital, which 
became the home of many wealthy merchants, learned men, 
priests and poets. Some time later the country jeems to have 
been conquered, first by the Sen kings of Bengal, and then 
by their rivals, the well-known Pal dynasty, whose vassal, Tishya 
Deva, rebelled about 11.$3 and was defeated by the Pal general 
Vaidyadeva, who in his turn seems to have made himself prac¬ 
tically independent. The area ruled by these different kings 
varied greatly from time to time. Sometimes it stretched as 
far west as the Karatoya river and, if their panegy'rics can be 
believed, as fai south as the sea-coast, including within its 
limits the Surma Valley, Eastern Bengal, and, cKcasionally, 
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Bhutan; ai other times, it did not even comprise the whole 
of what is now known as the Brahmaputra Valley; sometimes 
again, and perhaps this was the more usual condition, the 
country was split up into a number of petty principalities each 
under its own chief. The Surma Valley, at any rate, was 
usually independent of the kings of ancient Kamarupa. The 
early history of this tract is even more obscure than that of 
the Brahmaputra Valley. We know however from copper-plate 
inscriptions that in the first half of the 13th century it was 
ruled by a king named Govinda Deva and, subsequently, by 
his son Isana Deva; but we possess little information regarding 
them beyond the fact that they were Hindus. 

According to the traditions of the Mahapurushas, Lower 
Assam and the adjacent part of Bengal subsequently formed 
a kingdom called Kamata, and its ruler at the beginning of 
the 14th century was named Durlabh Narayan In the 15th 
century a line of Khen kings rose to power in the same tract 
of the country. The third and last of this line, Nil^mbar, 
was overthrown in 1498 by Husain Shah, the Muslim rulei 
of Bengal, who, after a long siege, took the capital, Kamatapur, 
by a strategem. 

A few years later, Bishwa Singh laid the foundation of the 
Koch kingdom and, after defeating the local chiefs, built him¬ 
self a capital in Cooch Behar, The Koch tribe, though now 
in parts much intermixed with Dravidian stock, was probably 
at that lime purely Mongolic and spoke a language closely 
allied to those of the Kacharis, Tipperas, Lalungs, Chutyas and 
Garos. Bishwa Singh was succeeded by his son, Nara Narayan, 
who extended his kingdom in all directions. He defeated among 
others, the chiefs of Dimarua, jaintia, Khairam, Cachar and 
Tippera, and also the Ahom Raja, whose capital he occupied 
until pacified by presents, hostages and a promise of tribute. 
However, Isa Khan, the Muslim chief or Bhuiya of Sonargaon 
in Eastern Bengal, defeated his army and took prisoner his 
brother Shukladhwaj. to whose military genius he had been 
mainly indebted for his successes elsewhere. In 1581 the latter’s 
son, Raghu, having rebelled, was given the country cast of the 
Sankosh, Nara Narayan retaining for himself the portion west 
of that river, where he was succeeded, on his death in 1584, 
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by his son Lakshmi Narayan. This dismemberment of the 
kingdom quickly led to its dissolution. 

Meanwhile, early in the 13th centur\, an event occurred at 
the eastern extremity of the valley which was destined to change 
the whole course of Assam history. This was the invasion of 
the Ahoms, a Shan tribe from the ancient kingdom of Mungmaii 
or Pong, which was situated in the upper portion of the lii.i- 
wady valley. A quarrel as to the right of succession to the 
throne is said to have been the cause of the secession of Sukapha, 
one of the rival claimants, who, after wandering about the coun¬ 
try between the Irrawady and the Patkai mountains for some 
years, crossed the range in 1228 with a small following and 
entered the iiact which now forms the southern part of Lakhim- 
pur distiict and the southeast of Sibsagar. It wqs at that time 
inhabited hv petty tribes who were easily subdued; the country 
round Sadi\a, the northern part of the headquarters sub-divi¬ 
sion ol l.akhimpur and the northeastern part of Sibsagar as 
far as,the Disang river, which had previously been governed 
by a line of Pal kings, wc*re then under the rule of Chutyas 
who had established a kingdom of tonsideiable power. The 
Kacharis oaupied the western part dl Sibsagar, the valley of 
the Dhansiri and the greater part of Nowgong. Sukapha, find¬ 
ing his further progress barred, settled dowm among the Morans 
and the Borahis, who were gradually absorbed into the Ahom 
community, a process that was accelerated by frequent inter¬ 
marriages due to the paucity of Ahom women. In this wav, 
aided probably by fresh streams of immigration from Pong, 
the Ahoms increased rapidly in numbers and power. 

Early in the 14th century there is a vague reference to a war 
with a Raja of Kamata who, it is said, was forced to sue for 
peace. A few years later the Ahoms became involved in a war 
with the Chutyas. In 1376 the latter pretended to make peace 
and then treacherously murdered the Ahom king, Sutupha, at 
a regatta on the Safrai river, held to celebrate the cessation of 
hostilities. This led to a renewal of the war; the Chutyas were 
worsted, but their final overthrow did not take place until 1523, 
when Suhunmung. otherwise known as the Dihingia Raja, who 
reigned from 1497 to 1539, utterly defeated them with heavy 
Slaughter and annexed their country which he placed in charge 
of an Ahom viceroy called the Sadiya-khowa Gohain. A num- 
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her of Ahoms from Gargaon were settled at Sadiya, while the 
leading families of the Chutyas were deported to a place not 
far from Tezpur, and many of their artisans were brought to 
the Ahom capital. Meanwhile, there had been .numerous ex¬ 
peditions against various Naga tribes, which were generally 
successful; and in 1490 the first war occurred with the Kacharis, 
by whom the Ahom.s were defeated on the banks of the Dikho 
river. This set-back was, however, only temporary; and little 
more than 30 years afterwards we fi.nd the Dihingia Raja fight¬ 
ing with the Kacharis on the bank of the Dhansiri river. The 
Kacharis won a few minor succes.ses, but in the end they were 
utterly vanquished. Their king was deposed and a .new ruler 
named Detsung installed in his place. In I.'jSO hostilities again 
broke out. Detsung was taken and killed; his capital at Dima- 
pur was sacked; and the Kacharis were shorn of all their posses¬ 
sions in the valley of the Dhansiri and north of the Kalang 
river in Nowgong. 

The Dihingia Raja, like so many Ahom kings, met his death 
at the hands of a.n assassin who was instigated, it is alleged, by 
his own son. His reign is memorable not only for the extirpa¬ 
tion of Chutya and Kachari rule from the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra and for the acknowledgement of his supremacy by the 
Koch king Bishwa Singh, but also for the repulse of two Muslim 
expeditions. The second of these, in 1532, was led by a com¬ 
mander named Turbak who worsted the Ahoms in several 
engagements, but was at last utterly defeated on the bank of 
the Bhareli river. He himself was slain with large numbers 
of his followers, and many were taken prisoner and settled in 
the Ahom country: these are reputed to be the ancestors of 
the Morias. The use of fire-arms by the Ahoms dates from 
the close of this war. These two expeditions, though the first 
in which the Muslims are recorded to have come into collision 
with the Ahoms, were not by any means the earliest invasions 
by them of the part of the country now induded within Assam. 
In 1384 they had conquered and annexed Sylhet, exduding 
the submontane tracts in the north and south, which were 
held by Jaintias and Tipperas, and at an even earlier date 
they had begun to harry the lower portion of the Brahmaputra 
Valley; but here, though their superior arms and di8ci|dtne 
generally brought them temporary suoress, their expeditions all 
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ended in failure, induced by disease, ignorance of the country, 
the difficulty of communications, especially during the rainy 
season, and the impossibility of bringing up reinforcements to 
repair losses. 

The power of the Ahoms continued to grow and their domi¬ 
nions to expand, and there was almost constant warfare be¬ 
tween them and one or other of their neighbours — Naras, 
Nagas, Kacharis and Kochs. (The Naras occupied the country 
around Mogaung on the other side of the Patkai. They are 
commonly regarded as .Shans, but included in their composi¬ 
tion a large aboriginal element.) They were nearly always suc¬ 
cessful; but they sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the Koch king, Nara Narayan, whose capture of the Ahom 
capital has already been referred to. I'heir recovery from this 
reverse was, however, extraordinarily rapid, and a fresh turn 
in the wheel of fortune soon gave them their revenge. 

Nara Naravan was succeeded in the Western Koch kingdom 
by his son, Lakshnii Narayan, who soon became embroiled 
with Parikshit, the son of Raghu and his successor in the 
eastern kingdom. Being unable to hold his own, Lakshmi 
Narayan invoked the aid of the Muhammadans, who took 
Parikshit’s fort at Dliubri and soon afterwards infested his 
capital at Barnagar on the Manas. Parikshit held out there 
for a time, but was at last forced to surrender and was sent a 
prisoner to Delhi, while his brother Bali Narayan fled to the 
Ahom king, Pratap Singh, who refused to give him up. 

The Muslims, therefore, invaded the Ahom country with a 
force of 10,000 to 12,000 horse and foot soldiers. They gained 
a victory near the mouth of the Bhareli river, but were soon 
afterwards annihilated in a night attack. Pratap Singh, there¬ 
upon, installed Bali Narayan as successor to Parikshit, and 
advanced and took Pandu near Gauhati, which he fortified. He 
next laid siege to Hajo, but was driven back. The war dragged 
on in Lower Assam for some years with varying success, but 
in 1637 the Governor of Dacca determined to take more vigo¬ 
rous measures and he dispatched what was practically a new 
anny. This measure met with immediate success. The Ahoms 
were driven out erf Kamrup, Bali Narayan was killed, and a 
treaty w^ made by which the Baraadii was taken as the boun- 
'dary between Ahom and Muslim territory. 
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The Koch kings continued to rule west of the Sankosh as 
vassals of the Muslims; but when the Mughal emperor Shah 
Jahan fell ill in 1658, Pran Narayan, who was then on the 
throne, took advantage of the confusion ensuing on the wars 
of succession to throw off his allegiance, and defeated the 
Mohammadan faujidar of Coalpara. The latter retreated to 
Gauhati, but was driven thence by the Ahom king, Jayadhwaj 
Singh. Pran Narayan proposed a friendly division of Lower 
Assam, but his overtures were rejected and he was soon com¬ 
pelled to retreat beyond the Sankosh. The whole of the 
Urahmaputra Valley thus fell into the hands of the Ahoms. 

When Older was restored in Bengal, and Mir Jumla became 
Governor at Dacca, he first attacked and defeated Pran Nara¬ 
yan and then advanced against the Ahoms, with an army, 
according to their writers, of 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot and 
a powerlul river fleet. The Ahoms were worsted on both 
land and water, and were gradually driven back. In spite of 
the great difficulty of locomotion due to the numerous \vater 
courses and the vast expanse of dense jungle, Mir Jumla 
marched steadily up the south bank of the Brahmaputra, his 
fleet keeping pace with the army, and at last occupied Gargaon, 
the Ahom capital, where he halted for the wet season, which 
was now close at hand. I’he rains set in with unexampled 
severity, and the country soon became a quagmire. Supplies 
were hard to get and the Ahoms harassed the Mughals by 
repeated night attacks, and destroyed some outlying garrisons 
and isolated detachments. As the rains progressed, the posi¬ 
tion of the Muslims became more and more trying; and to the 
terrors of a persistent but unseen enemy were added severe 
epidemics, especially d^sentcr.. Mir Jumla himself did not 
escape. Broken in health, he found himself unable to resist 
the clamour of his troops to be led back to Dacca, where he 
soon died. 

The Ahoms lost no time in retaking the country they had 
lost and two years later we find them in undisputed possession 
of the whole of Kamrup, and the advance ^ard of the Mughals 
located at Rangamati in Goalpara. Not the least interesting 
of the relics of this period is a cannon bearing two inscrip¬ 
tions. the one in Persian stating that it had been made for use 
in the conquest of Assam, and the other in Sanskrit recording' 
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the fact that the Ahoms had taken it from the Muslims in 
battle. For a time, however, internal troubles and a long 
series of conspiracies threatened to do what external aggression 
had failed to effect. In the brief space of 11 years there were 
no less than seven Ahom kings, not one of whom died a 
natural death. The Muslims took advantage of these dis¬ 
turbances to recover possession of Gauhati, but they were 
finally driven out in the reign of Gadadhar Singh, who ascend¬ 
ed the throne in 1681. 

The next king, Rudra Singh, being free from all fear of 
Muslim invasion and secure in his possession of Kamrup, began 
to extend his kingdom in other directions. He took the south 
of Nowgong from the Kacharis and occupied Maibang in the 
North Cachar Hills, whither they had removed their capital 
on being ousted from Dimapur. He also contemplated an 
invasion of their dominions in the Cachar plains, which one 
of their Rajas had obtained as a gift from a Tippera king on 
the occasion of his marriage with the latter’s daughter; but his 
troops suffered so much from sickness during the rainy season 
that he was obliged to desist. Meanwhile, the Kachari king, 
Tamradhwaj, had invoked the aid of the Jaintias, a section 
of the Khasi tribe, inhabiting the eastern part of the Khasi- 
Jaintia hills, who at this time also held the country between 
the foot of the hills and the Surma river, and whose king. Ram 
Singh, had his headquarters at Jaintiapur in the same tract. 
On learning of the departure of the Ahoms, Tamradhwaj in¬ 
formed Ram Singh that his help was no longer needed, but 
the latter seized him and annexed his territory. Tamradhwaj 
managed to send word to Rudra Singh begging for help, and 
the latter despatched two armies to Jaintiapur, one across 
the Jaintia Hills and the other through the Kachari country. 
Both reached their destination; Jaintiapur was taken without 
difficulty; but when Rudra Singh’s intention to bring them 
permanently under his yoke became known, the Jaintias rose 
to a man, and his generals, finding their position untenable, 
were forced to retreat, 

Rudra Singh’s reign is memorable for the spread of Hinduism 
in Assam. Many of his predecessors had taken Hindu as well 
as Ahom names and had shown great respect for Brahmins; 
bat Rudra Singh was the first to announce {niblidy his inten- 
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tion to become the disciple of a Hindu priest. His son and 
successor. Sib Singh was completely in the hands of Brahmins 
of the Sakta sect. 

In 1769. soon after the accession of Lakshmi Singh, the Vaish- 
nava Moamarias rose in rebellion, seized the person of the king 
and placed the son of a Matak chief on the throne. For a 
time the rebels seemed to have overborne all opposition, but 
the report that their leader was contemplating the execution of 
all the old officers of state incited the royalists to renewed 
efforts. The Moamaria commander was killed in a night 
attack, and many of his chief supporters were put to death. 
Deprived of their leaders, the rebels offered feeble resistance, 
and they were easily dispersed, Lakshmi Singh died in 1786, the 
rebels defeated the royal troops in several encounters and took 
the capital by stoim. Gauriiiath fled to Gauhati; but resistance 
was continued by one of his ministers, known as the fiura 
Gohain, and lor several years the war dragged on with varying 
success. A general state of anarchy supervened; the coijntrv- 
side was devastated by hands of armed men, and petty chiefs 
in all directions began to proclaim themselves independent. 
Among the latter was Krishna Naiayan, a descendant of the 
Koch kings, who seized Danang and the northern part of 
Kami up and threatened Gauhati. The Moamarias also were 
advancing nearer and nearer. 

Gaurinath now sought the aid of the Biitish, who had 
succeeded the Mughals in Sylhet and Goalpara. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. in September 1792, sent Captain Welsh with a small 
force to the Ahom King’s relief. A little below Gauhati he 
was met by Gaurinath, who had fled from the city before 
a mob of Doms led by an ascetic. Welsh had no difficulty in 
driving them out; and he then crossed the Brahmaputra with 
250 soldiers and defeated Krishna Narayan's army. After some 
further reverses the latter surrendered. Welsh spent the rainy 
season in 179S at Gauhati and, in January 1794, after subdu¬ 
ing Mangaldai and Nowgong, advanced to Kaliabar. Jorhat, 
where the Bura Gohain was still holding out against the 
Moamarias was relieved by a small force; and a decisive victory 
was gained about 12 miles from Rangpur. which was exxupied 
in March. 

Sir John Shore had now succeeded Cmnwallis as Govomoi 
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General, and one of his acts was to recall Captain Welsh, in 
spite of the reported protests of the Ahom king. The latter, 
when left to himself, dismissed most of the officials who had 
been appointed on Welsh’s recommendation, renewed the per¬ 
secution of the Moamarias. and wreaked his vengeance on his 
old enemies who had made their submission under a promise 
of pardon; and for a time it seemed likely that Assam would 
once more relapse into anarchy. This was prevented by the 
energy of the Bura Gohain, who organised a body of troops 
disciplined on the English model and, with their aid, the 
Moamarias and other malcontents were held in check. 

Shortly after the accession of Chandra Kanta in 1810 the 
Ahom governor at Gauhati fell into disgrace and fled for 
safety to Bengal. After seeking in vain the assistance of the 
British, he gained the friendship oi the Burmese envoy then 
at Calcutta and went with him to Amarapura, where he per¬ 
suaded the Burmese king to send an expedition to Assam 
In 1£16-17 an army of 8,000 men was dispatched from Burma, 
which, having crossed the Patkai and gained fresh adheients 
among the hill chiefs, entered Assam, occupied the whole 
country as far as Jorhat, and reinstated the Gauhati Governoi. 
The force then leturned to Burma. They had barely departed 
when fresh dissensions took place; the governor, who had invok¬ 
ed the aid of the Burmese, was assassinated; Chandra Kanta 
was deposed, and Purandar Singh, a direct descendant of Raja 
Rajeshwar Singh, was installed in his place. The friends of 
the late governor appealed to the Burmese, who once more 
appeared on the scene and reinstated Chandra Kanta, but on 
this occasion it soon became clear that they meant to stay. 
Chandra Kanta made a vain effort to throw off their yoke and 
fled to British territory, where Purandar Singh had frequently 
taken refuge. The Burmese during their occupation of the 
country had treated the unfortunate inhabitants with barbarity. 
The villages were plundered and burnt, and the inhabitants 
were driven into the jungle to live as best they could. 

The gradual decline of Ahom power had caused a relaxa¬ 
tion of their pressure on the Kachari kings, whose capital was 
now at Khaspur in the plains of Cachar; but the latter soon 
found a hresh enemy on their eastern frontier, where the Mani 
puris became so threatening that, from 1817 onwards, constant 
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appeals for help were made to the British. These were rejected 
until early in 1824, when intelligence of a projected invasiem of 
Cachar and Jaintia by the Burmese induced the British Govern 
ment to intervene. The first ccdlision with Burmese troops 
occurred on the Cachar frontier; but the scene of the main 
operations in Assam was in the Brahmaputra Valley, where a 
British force of 3.000 men advanced without much opposition 
as far as Kaliabar. On the approach of the rainy season, the 
troops returned to Gauhati, and the Burmese reoccupied Now- 
gong, where they committed "terrible atrocities" on the in¬ 
habitants. When the rains subsided the British again advanced, 
and the Burmese were driven out of the province after a few 
ineffectual attempts at resistance. But they carried off more 
than 30,000 Assamese, 

By the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826, the Burmese ceded Assam 
to the East India Company, and the Commissioner of Rangpur, 
Scott by - name, was appointed to administer the province. 
The Moamarias in the south of Lakhimpur District were left 
under their own ruler, the Bor Senapati; and the Sadiya-khowa 
Gohain or Khamti chief of Sadiya, who had dispossessed the 
Ahoms there during the Moamaria rebellions, was confirmed 
as the Company’s feudatory in that tract, while, in 1833, the 
rest of Lakhimpur District and Sibsagar were restored to Puran- 
dar Singh. Tliese arrangements, however, did not last long. 
In 1838, Purandar Singh declared himself unable to carry on 
the administration, and his territory was taken over. In 1835, 
the Sadiya-khowa Gohain was removed from his post; but 
the local Khamti chiefs were allowed to manage their own 
internal affairs till 1839 when they made a night attack on 
the garrison at Sadiya, and killed Colonel White, the officer 
in command, and a number of his soldiers. The Khamtis 
were then deported to places lower down the river, and the 
power of their chiefs was finally extinguished. In 1842 the 
Bor Senapati died, and on his son declining to accept the 
terms of settlement offered to him, his country also was annexed. 

In Cachar, the Raja was replaced on the throne, but was 
soon forced to relinquish the northern portion of his domains 
to a rebel named Tula Ram. The Raja was assassinated in 
1830 and, in the absence of any lawful heir, the Cachar pilaim 
were, annexed to British territory. Five years later Tula Ram 
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ceded a considerable tract and the rest of his country was taken 
over soon after his death in 1850, “as his sons have proved un* 
able to manage it". In 1835 the Raja of Jaintia was disposses¬ 
sed of his estate in the plains, in consequence of the repeated 
abduction of British subjects who were sacrificed to Goddess 
Kali. He then declared himself i|||ppkling to continue in pos¬ 
session of his hill territory, over which he had but little con¬ 
trol. and it was also included in the Company s dominions. 

The Khasi Hills to the west were conquered in 1833, as the 
result of an attack made on a party engaged in constructing a 
road through the hills; but the people were left in a state of 
quasi independence under their own chiefs, with the exception 
of a few villages which were acquired for special reasons, either 
at the time of the conquest or at some subsequent date. Among 
the latter may be mentioned the site of Shillong. 

The British occupation of the Naga Hills was a gradual 
process, “due to the necessity of protecting British subjects 
from Naga raids”. It commenced in 1866, when a front'er 
district was formed, with headquarters at Samagutting, and the 
last addition was made in 1904, when the Eastern Angami 
country was formally annexed. 

Theoretically, the Garo Hills always formed part of Goalpara 
District; but for many years British control over the Garos was 
limited to ineffectual efforts to suppress their constant raids 
on the adjoining plains, by means of punitive expeditions or 
by forbidding them to trade in the plains. In 1869, the tract 
was formed into a separate district, with headquarters at Tura, 
and order was instantly established in all but the more remote 
villages. The inhabitants of the latter, having perpetrated 
fresh raids, were brought under subjection in 1872-73 with the 
aid of a few small detachments of police, who met with no 
serious opposition. 

Prior to 1890, the history of British relations with the 
Lushais was one of constant raids by the latter, followed by 
infructuous punitive expeditions. In that year, after one of 
these expeditions, it was decided to try the expedient of 
establishing military outposts in their midst. An attack on 
two of these outposts led to fresh operations and to the per¬ 
manent annexation of the Lushai Hills. 

Unto 1874, Assam was administered as part of Bengal, but 
in that year it was formed into a separate province under a 
Chkf Commissioner. 



XII 

CHRISTIANIT^N THE NORTHEAST 


The sooner the notion that Christianity is a western religion 
is dispelled the better. Jesus Christ was an Asian, as much as 
Gautama Buddha and Prophet Mohammad were. Christianity 
came to India in the first century a.d., long before the west 
embraced that religion. 

Among the tribals of the north-east region of India, Chris 
tianity dates back to about 150 years when Krishna Chandra 
Pal, an early convert first evangelised seven tribals — two of 
them Khasis — in a village called Pandua on the border of 
the Khasi Hills and Sylhet District. < 

After this initial effort, however, Krishna Chandra Pal did 
not return to the hills. But the work of evangelism tvas taken up 
by Dr. William Carey, founder of Serampore College, who 
had himself converted Krishna Chandra Pal. 

With the help of a Bengali assistant, Carey translated the 
Bible into the Khasi dialect using the Bengali alphabet. In 
1832, Carey sent Alexander B. Lish to Cherrapunji in the 
Khasi Hills where he started village schools. But converts to 
Christianity among the tribals were few, until Thomas Jones 
of the Welsh Presbyterian Mission in 1841 propagated the 
use of the Latin alphabet to write the tribal dialects. As a 
result of his efforts, the Khasi people gradually accepted Chris 
tianity. Subsequently, the religion siwead all over the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, the North Cachar Hills, and to parts 
Sylhet District. 

Evangelism became more successful when Ihdian |xreachers 
undertook missionary work. One Dr. John Roberts started a 
school to train preachers and evangelists from among the local 
people, and it was through them that the faith spread 
to the remotest hamlets in the hills. Westentised education 
kept abreast of Christianity, and, understandaUy, social and 
economic advance came to the tribals through the medium of 
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the new faith. Another factor that helped the spread of the 
new faith was the absence of any rigid social inhibitions or 
taboos such as water-tight castes among the tribals. 

The American Baptist Mission started work at Sadiya in 
1836 and, from there, extended it to the Naga Hills, Garo 
Hills, Manipur, Cachar District, and in parts of the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley. The mission opened schools and medical centres 
to cater to the elementary needs of the hill people. 

The Roman Catholics came on the scene later, but achieved 
greater success than the Presbyterians and Baptists, evidently 
because of their emphasis on education at all stages of the 
development of the human personality. 

Today, Christianity, whatever the denomination, is the domi- 
na.nt religion among the hill people of the north-eastern region 
of India, with the exception of Arunachal Pradesh which was 
more or less "out of bounds" until the area was opened up 
after India atuined independence. The influence of Christianity 
is also relatively less in the Mikir Hills. 

The hill people of the north-east region today feel justifiably 
indebted to Christianity and Christian missionaries for making 
them aware of their rightful place and status in independent 
India. But for Christia.nity, perhaps, the hill people would 
have remained as yet another relatively neglected segment in 
the vast complex of humanity that India is today. Contact 
with the rest of India and the world outside through the 
medium of English — which came with Christianity — has 
enabled the tribals to assert themselves. If today Meghalaya 
has emerged as a State within the Indian Union, its seeds 
were sown with the advent of Christianity. 

Self-assertiveness is by no means unpatriotic, and the Christian 
tribals of the Northeast today are among the most patriotic 
people in the country. 



XIII 


THE EVOLUTION OF UNION TERRITORIES 


The Union Territories have emerged in their present form 
through a process of administrative and constructional evolu¬ 
tion. 

The Indian Constitution has demarcated certain specified 
areas which are to be directly administered by the Govern¬ 
ment of India (Articles 1 and 239 of the Constitution). 

Historically, the need for special administrative arrangements 
for these areas arose when the British administration in India 
first went into areas where there was a preponderance of tribals. 
To begin with, the objective in view was served by carrying 
on the administration of specific areas according to s{^cial 
laws; the judicial and administrative procedures were sim¬ 
plified. Once these areas were identified, they were designated 
"Scheduled Districts", and the pattern of their administration 
was laid down under the Scheduled Districts Act of 1874. 

The objective of this Act was twofold; 1. To provide for 
the extension by notification to the Scheduled Districts of laws 
in force in any part of British India with such special restric¬ 
tions and modifications as were considered necessary, thereby 
vesting in the executive branch of government wide powers of 
legislation through the simple process of executive orders; and 
2. To provide for the appointment of officers to administer 
civil and criminal justice, to superintend the settlement and 
collection of public revenues and all matters relating to rent, 
and otherwise to conduct the administration within the Sche¬ 
duled Districts. 

The provisions of this Act were then extended, among other 
areas, to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Laccadive 
Islands including Minicoy and the territory now known as 
NEFA (Arunachal). Manipur and Tripura did not come into 
the picture then, as they were princely States. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 continued the adminis- 
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tration o£ these areas separately irom that of the provinces. 
Section 52-A of that Act removed “Backward Tracts’* from the 
purview of the provincial legislatures, but the limit of the 
exclusion differed in extent and degree from area to area. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 also recognised the 
need for special arrangements for the tiibal areas of the country. 
Sections 91 and 92 provided for the declaration of “Excluded 
Areas” and “Partially Excluded Areas”. 

The Constitution of independent India as originally enacted 
recognised a four-fold categorisation of States and Territories. 
These were the States included in Parts A, B and C and the 
Territories included in Part D of the First Schedule of the 
Constitution. In the arrangements made for their administra¬ 
tion, the Centre was made responsible for administering the 
States in Parts C, namely Manipur, Tripura. Delhi and Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh. Part D comprised the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

A special feature of the Part C States was that they were 
directly administered by the President through a Chief Com¬ 
missioner or Lieutenant-Governor acting as his agent. While 
Parliament had full legislative powers in relation to such 
States, there was provision for the creation of legislatures and 
councils of ministers for the Part C States. In exercise of this 
power. Parliament enacted the Government of Part C States Act 
of 1951 by which a legislature and council of ministers was 
created in the States of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. Although 
Manipur and Tripura were covered by its provisions, they did 
not immediately have l^islatures and councils of ministers. 
They were administered by the President acting through Chief 
Commissioners with the help of Councils of Advisers appointed 
under the provisions of Section 42 of the 1951 Act. 

The States Reorganisation Commission (1955) examined the 
position of the Part C States in detail. It felt that these 
States would have to undergo radical changes to be brought 
on par with Part A States. It observed that the consensus of 
opinion was against continuing the existing set-up of Part C 
States. One solution lay in cemferring on them a status identi¬ 
cal with Part A States and thereby removing many constitu¬ 
tional anomalies. But this step, the Commission felt, would 
not provide any solution to the continuing economic and 
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financial weakness of these small units and their administrative 
and political instability. Moreover, it felt that the democratic 
experiment in Part C States had proved to be costly; and this 
was not compensated by increased administrative efficiency or 
rapid economic and social progress. The Commission, therefore, 
felt that these States could not continue as separate admini¬ 
strative units without excessive dependence on the Centre. The 
Commission said: 

‘‘Taking all these factors into consideration, we have come 
to the conclusion that there is no adequate recompense for all 
the financial, administrative and constitutional difficulties which 
the present structure of these States presents and that, with the 
exception of two (Manipur and Delhi), to be Centrally ad¬ 
ministered, the merger of the existing Part C States with the 
adjoining States is the only solution to their problems.”^ 

The Commission recommended Central Administration for 
Manipur, while in the case of Tiipura the Commission observed 
that the predominant language of the State was Bengali (spoken 
b> about 60 per cent of the people then). Therefore, the 
Commission i ccommended; 

“As a small Part C State, Tripura cannot obviously stand by 
itself. The West Bengal Government, moreover, has not 
claimed this area; and its merger in Assam, in our opinion, 
can be supported among other reasons on the ground that 
it will be desirable to bring the entire border between India 
and Pakistan in this region under one single control, namely 
that of the Assam Government.’’® 

In order to allay the apprehensions of the Bengali-speaking 
population of Assam, the States Reorganisation Commission 
suggested that it would be appropriate to treat Cachar District 
and Tripura as a separate administrative division under a Com¬ 
missioner. The Commission said: 

“If safeguards on these lines are provided, the merger of 
Tripura in Assam will achieve for its people the fulfilment of 
their aspirations for representative government at the State- 
level without prejudicing their lingpuistic and cultural interests. 
Suitable safeguards can and should also be provided for the 
tribal people in the proposed administrative division.”* 

1. 2, k S. Report of the Stales Reorgamsatwn Commission. 
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The Government of India did not accept these recommenda' 
tions. It decided to retain Tripura as a separate administrative 
unit. This decision found a place in the States Reorganisation 
Act of 1956 and the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act 
of 1956. Tripura was accordingly constituted into a Union 
Territory and, as in the case of other Union Territories, 
provision was made for its administration in the amended 
Article 239 of the Constitution. 

It was laid down that the responsibility for administering 
the Union Territories would vest in the President acting 
through an Administrator. 

Under the Territorial Councils Act of 1956, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment gave Manipur and Tripura — as also Himachal Pra¬ 
desh — substantial powers in the sphere of local self-govern¬ 
ment, At the same time. Advisory Committees associated with 
the Home Ministei were also constituted to advise him in 
mattcis relating to legislation, budget and general policy. Since 
1969,,these two States have been having Lieutenant-Governois 
instead of Chief Commissioners. 

The decisions of the Government of India in pursuance of 
the recommendations of the States Reorganisation Commission 
were embodied in the States Reorganisation Act of 1956 and 
the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956. In place 
of the fourfold classification of the States — A, B, C and D — 
the Constitution now recognised only two, namely States and 
Union Territories. In the latter category were included Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
Islands. (It may be mentioned in pa.ssing that the States Re¬ 
organisation Commission had recommended the inclusion of 
the latter group of islands in Kerala.) 

For the administration of the Union Territories, provision 
was made by amending Articles 2.39 and 240; the amended 
Article 239 now reads: “Save as otherwise provided by Parlia¬ 
ment by law, every Union Territory »shall be administered by 
the President acting, to such extent as he thinks fit, through 
an ad mi nistrator to be appointed by him with such designa¬ 
tion as he my specify.” 

Article 239 also empowers Parliament to supplement the 
g^eral provisions for the administration of the Union Terri- 
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tories. Accordingly, in 1956, the Territorial Councils Act was 
enacted providing for a measure of local self-government in 
the Union Territories of Manipur and Tripura, as also Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh. Territorial Councils were created in these Terri¬ 
tories with powers over local affairs such as education, public 
health, roads, transport, panchayats, revenue works, animal 
husbandry, relief works, etc. These Councils were also invest¬ 
ed with powers to levy taxes subject to Central approval, on 
professions, trades, callings and employment, tolls on bridges 
and school fees. The Administrator could attend meetings 
of the Council and exercise substantial powers over it. But 
no provision was made for a Territorial Council for Delhi. 
(Instead, the Home Minister had an Advisory Body to assist 
him in advising the President in the exercise of his powers 
in relation to the administration of Delhi as in some other 
Union Territories.) 

The Government of India thought it necessary to have the 
subject of the constitutional progress of the Union Territories 
examined closely. Accordingly, a committee under Asoke Sen, 
then Law Minister at the Centre, was appointed. The Com¬ 
mittee submitted its report in June 1962. The general ap¬ 
proach of the committee was that the largest possible measure 
of autonomy should be granted to the Territories and that 
representatives of the people should be associated with the 
administrations at all levels. 

The Asoke Sen Committee recommended the transfer of more 
subjects to the Territorial Councils and also suggested the 
introduction of panchayat raj. As the bulk of governmental 
expenditure, including the cost of development projects, in 
the Territories would have to be met by the Central Govern¬ 
ment for a long time to come, and the authority of Parliament 
over these Territories would continue, the Committee came 
to the ccmclusion that Central control over the territorial bodies 
in the matter of finance as well as general policy would have 
to be an integral part of the scheme .of autemomy fmr the 
Territories. 

In Manipur and Tripura, the Asoke Sen Committee had 
faced a near-unanimous demand for the aeation of legidathre 
hjbdies subject to the paranmunt authority of Parliament. The 
^vvergence of Nagaland, during the same period, as a full-fiedg- 
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ed State was also a factor of some importance. As a consequence 
of this demand, the Government of India decided to go be¬ 
yond the recommendations of the Asoke Sen Committee and 
establish legislative assemblies and councils of ministers on 
the lines of the scheme embodied in the lepealed Government 
of Part C States Act of 1951. 

The Government of India recognised the fact that the im¬ 
plementation of these steps would make it impossible to work 
out the recommendations of the States Reorganisation Com¬ 
mission about the ultimate merger of these units with the 
neighbouring States, and that it would encourage the people 
of the Territories concerned to demand full statehood. More¬ 
over, other small areas would advance similar claims; in parti¬ 
cular, the demand of Delhi for a legislature and council of 
ministers would gather momentum. 

Accordingly, under the Constitution (Fourteenth Amendment) 
Act of 1962 provision was made for the creation of legislatures 
and (^uncils of ministers in Manipur and Tripura (as also in 
Himachal Pradesh, Goa and Pondicheny). Article 2.H9-A reads; 
(1) Parliament may by law create for any of the Union Terri- 
lories of Himachal Pradesh, Manipui, Tripura, Goa, Daman 
and Diu, and Pondicherry (a) a body, whether elected or partly 
nominated and partly elected, to function as a legislature for 
the Union Territory, or, (b) a council of ministers or both 
with such constitution, powers and functions, in each case, 
as may be specified by law. 

By this amendment, two classes of Union Territories have 
been created: the first group includes those which can have 
legislatures and councils of ministers. Tlie second group con¬ 
sists of those Territories in respect of which the President 
has regulation-making powers (the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the Laccadive. Minicoy and Amindivi Islands). Delhi 
is in a different category altogether. 

Subsequently, Parliament enacted the Government of Union 
Territories Act of 1963, under which legislatures and councils 
of m'inisters were created for Manipur. Tripura, Himachal 
Pradesh, Goa and Pondicherry. 



XIV 


CRITERIA FOR STATEHOOD 


The demand for statehood in Manipur was based largely on 
a claim for equality of status and treatment with Nagaland.* 
On behalf of Manipur it was pointed out that it is bigger 
both in area and population than Nagaland. It is therefore 
unjust and unfair to deny it statehood when Nagaland with 
a much smaller area and population has attained that status. 

It has been conceded that, like Nagaland, Manipur has largely 
to depend on Central subventions. It has also been argued 
that the provisions of the Government of Union Territories 
Act, 1963, and the Rules of Business place undue restrictions 
on the functioning of responsible government in Manipur 
and that this situation can be remedied only by the grant of 
statehood. 

In Tripura too the demand for statehood was based on the 
contention that the legislature and council of ministers do not 
enjoy the powers available to their counterpaits in the States. 
Equality can be achieved only with the conferment of state¬ 
hood, it was claimed. Tripura however did not stake its 
claim on the basis of area and population. 

What are the criteria adopted for the conferment of state¬ 
hood? They are: 1. financial viability and 2. national security. 
Financial viability of a State, in the strict constitutional sense, 
means the capacity of the Government of that State to discharge 
its obligations to the people within the financial resources 
available to it under the Constitution. The obligations of the 
State extend to the provision of a reasonably efficient admini¬ 
stration. proper facilities for the welfare of the people and an 
adequate developmental effort. The State meets these obliga 

1. A study team of the Admimstrative 'Reforms Commission has dis¬ 
cussed the criteria for statehood in some detail. {Report of the Study Team, 
Administration of Union Territories & NEFA, ARC, New Delhi, September 
1968.) 
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tions by incurring expenditure from its current revenues and 
borrowing from various sources for undertaking works of a 
capital nature. The repayment of such loans is, however, a 
further burden on the current revenues, at least until there is 
some return from capital investments. 

The financial resources available to a State are the taxes im¬ 
posed by its legislature, its shaie in the divisible pool of 
Central taxes and duties and grants-in-aid from the Central 
Government under Article 27r). 11 there is no gap between 

the resources of the State and its revenue expenditure, it can 
be regarded as viable. If the revenue is less than expenditure 
it will not be viable, but through Central grants it could be¬ 
come viable. 

The si/e of the Central grant is an indicator of the degiee 
of viability of the State or the lack of it. Even heie the 
actual amount of grant may not provide a basis for comparison 
because some ol the States have much larger populations than 
otheis? A piopei basis loi comparison, theieloif, would be the 
per capita deficit (worked out by the Fourth Finance Com¬ 
mission). It is: 


Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 

1.82 

Assam 

Rs. 

hS.9r) 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Rs. 

18.4:) 

Kerala 

Rs. 

12..‘il 

Madras 

Rs. 

2.03 

Madhya Pradesh 

Rs. 

0.83 

Mvsore 

Rs. 

7.73 

Nagaland 

Rs. 

191.60 

Orissa 

Rs. 

16.66 

Rajasthan 

Rs. 

.3..34 


So far as the Union Territories (including Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, Manipur and Tripura which have now become States) 
are concerned, the per capita deficit based on total revenue 
and non-plan revenue expenditure is: 


Manipur 

Rs. 

79.87 

Tripura 

Rs. 

66.10 

Himachal Pradesh 

Rs, 

42.37 
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Goa, Daman & Diu ... Rs. 42.90 

Pondicherry ... Rs. 23.84 

The Study Team of the ARC has observed: “Nagaland is 
in a class by itself. It was given statehood on purely political 
grounds without any consideration for financial viability". 
Naturally, Manipur staked its claim to statehood because it 
has a bigger population and a smaller per capita deficit than 
Nagaland. 

It is evident that, in spite of a share of Central taxes, none 
of the Union Territories is financially viable in the strict 
sense of the term. But, as Miss Shanta Vasisht, Opposition- 
Congress member of the Rajya Sabha, said, during a brief 
discussion on the Himaihal Pradesh statehood proposal, India 
itself is not strictly financially viable because it resorts to deficit 
financing and is dependent on external aid. 

While examining the second criterion of national security, 
the States Reorganisation Commission observed: 

"A fundamental prerequisite of national security is the unity 
of the country. What promotes unity, therefore, also streng¬ 
thens security. Other considerations which we have to keep 
in mind from the point of view of national security are: 

“1. It is of great importance that the composition of the 
administrative units should not assume a form which might 
foster regicmal, communal or other narrower loyalties in any 
section of the armed forces of India and thereby undermine 
their undivided allegiance to the Union of India. 

“2. In strategic areas where effective or direct central con¬ 
trol is necessary, the administrative structure, as also the mea¬ 
sure of autonomy given to the people, should be governed 
by considerations of national security. 

“3. Another factor relevant from the point of view of 
national security is the size and resources of the border States, 
While the primary responsibility for defence arrangements must 
be that of the Central Government, a ccmsiderable burden 
relating to security arrangements must be borne by the State. 
It is, therefore, important that a border State should be a 
well-administered, stable and resourceful unit, capable of meet¬ 
ing the emergency problems arising out of military exigencies. 
This means that normally- it would be safer to .have on our 
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borders relatively larger and resourceful States rather than 
small and less resilient units.”-* 

The States Reorganisation Commission came to the conclu¬ 
sion: 

“It seems clear to us that, when a border area is not under 
the direct control of the Centre, small units and multiplicity 
of jurisdiction would be an obvious handicap from the point 
of view of national security.”® 

Manipur and Tripura, as also Himachal Pradesh, have com¬ 
mon frontiers with foreign countries. Therefore, undei the 
Government of Union Territories Act of 1963, border security 
was made the special responsibility of the Administrators of 
these Territories. 

In granting statehood to Tripura in particular, which is 
contiguous to Bangladesh and was for a long time facing the 
problem of accommodating Hindu refugees pouring across the 
border, the overriding consideration of security assumed para¬ 
mount importance. 


2. & y. Quoted by the ARC Study Team’s Report on the Administrative 
of Union Territories and NEFA. 
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STATE AND AUTONOMOUS STATE 


The birth of Meghalaya introduced a new concept into Indian 
politics and the constitutional framework of the country. The 
constitution-makers had envisaged the formation or admission 
of new States within the Indian Union. But they had not 
foreseen the emergence of "autonomous states" within the exist¬ 
ing States. 

The second article of the Constitution says: "Parliament 
may by law admit into the Union, or establish, new States on 
such terms and conditions as it thinks fit." 

But there was no provision for an autonomous state. And, 
for its temporary creation, the Constitution had to be amended 
(the 22nd Amendment). 

How was the "Autonomous State” different from a State of 
the Indian Union? Tbe only example before us was Megha¬ 
laya. This Autonomous State had a council of ministers, just 
as any other State, and an advocate-general. There was a 
legislative assembly with powers similar — but not identical 
— to State Legislative Assemblies. 

The Autonomous State had powers to collect electricity tax 
and sales tax within that Autonomous State (except Shillong), 
but the rates of taxes were to be determined by the parent 
State (Assam). But the Autonomous State could collect sales 
tax on certain luxury items. A part of such tax was payable 
to the Autonomous State on the basis of a formula to be agreed 
upon by the Autonomous State and the parent Sute, or, as 
determined by the Central Government. 

The payments from the Centre due to the parent State under 
the Finance Commission’s recommendations were to be shared 
with &e Autonomous State as decided upon by the Central 
Gicrpemment. But future Finance Commissions would make 
separate allocations to Meghalaya. 
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Detailed {n-ovisions had been made regarding the divisicm 
of assets and liabilities between the Autonomous State (Me¬ 
ghalaya) and the parent State (Assam). These had been enu¬ 
merated in the Third Schedule to the Meghalaya Act which 
is reproduced at the end of this chapter. 

The Autonomous State had to comply with the laws made 
by the parent State. If any executive action taken by the 
Autonomous State impeded or prejudiced the exercise of exe¬ 
cutive power of the government of the parent State, the latter 
could give directions to the government of the Autonomous 
State. 

The Central Government could take over the executive 
authority ot the Autonomous State under any Central Law, 
particularly in the concurrent field. 

Before the birth of Meghalaya, village courts in the auto¬ 
nomous districts of Assam had jurisdiction only in respect of 
suits and cases in which both the parties were members of 
the scheduled tribes of the autonomous district concerned. The 
district council or courts constituted by the district council 
had appellate jurisdiction. More serious offences such as those 
punishable with death or imprisonment for a term of not less 
than five years were outside the purview of these courts, though 
the Governor had powers to invest these courts with the re¬ 
quisite powcis. Village level courts in the Autonomous State 
functioned more or less like Nyaya Panchayats, 

Village and town police, as also education, including univer¬ 
sity education, were within the jurisdiction of the Autonomous 
State. 

The Second Schedule of the Meghalaya Act enumerated in 
detail the matters in respect of which the Autonomous State 
had exclusive and concurrent jurisdiction. 

A detailed enumeration of the powers of <he Autonomous 
State made above might seem irrelevant; but 'it was a new 
experiment in the constitutional structure of India. 

Whenever local interests attempt to assert themselves for 
reasons that may be sound or spurious, the initial reaction in 
the rest of the country is usually unsympathetic. It was sO 
in Assam. But the birth of the first Autonomous State took 
place in that State. 
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THIRD SCHEDULE OF THE MEGHALAYA ACT 

Apportionment of Assets and Liabilities: 

1. In this Schedule: — 

(a) “purpose of the Autonomous State” means a purpose 
relatable to any of the matters in respect of which the Legisla¬ 
ture of Meghalaya has power to make laws under this Act; and 

(b) “population ratio", in relation to Meghalaya, means such 
ratio as the Central Government may, by order, specify as the 
ratio between the population as ascertained at the last preced¬ 
ing census of Meghalaya and the rest of the State of Assam. 

2. (a) Subject to the other provisions contained in this Sche¬ 
dule. all land and all stores, articles and other goods held 
by the State ol Assam within the territories of Meghalaya shall, 
on the appointed day, pass to Meghalaya, if the purposes for 
which they were held will be purposes of the Autonomous 
State. 

(b) Stores relating to the Secretariat and offices of Heads 
of Dcpaitments having jurisdiction over the areas comprised 
paitly in Meghalaya and partly in the rest of Assam and 
unissued stores shall be divided between the State of Assam 
and Meghalaya in accordance with such diiections as the Cen¬ 
tral Government may think fit to issue for a just and equitable 
distribution thereof. 

Explanation — In this paragraph, the expression “land” 
includes immovable piopert) of every description and any 
rights in or over such property, and the expression “goods” 
does not include coins, bank notes and currency notes. 

3. The total of the cash balances in all treasuries of the 
State of Assam and the,balances of that State with the Reserve 
Bank of India or any other bank immediately before the ap¬ 
pointed day shall be divided between the State of Assam and 
Meghalaya according to the population ratio: 

Provided that for the purpose of such division there shall 
be no transfer of cash balance from any treasury to any other 
treasury, and the apportionment shall be eflFected by adjusting 
the balance of the State of Assam and Meghalaya in the books 
of the Reserve Bank of Indi^ on the appointed day or in such 
other manner as the Central Government may, by order, direct. 

4. Meghalaya shall have the right to recover the arrears of 
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any tax or duty, including the arrears of land revenue, on 
property situate in Meghalaya, and shall also have the right 
to recover the arrears of any other tax ot duty if the place of 
assessment of that tax or duty is located in Meghalaya: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply in relation 
to arrears of any tax or duty which Meghalaya is not com¬ 
petent to collect. 

5. (a) The right to recover any loans or advances made 
before the appointed day by the State of Assam to any local 
body, society, agriculturist or other person in Meghalaya shall 
belong to Meghalaya, if the purpose for which the loans or 
advances were made will thereafter be a purpose of the Auto¬ 
nomous State. 

(b) The right to recover loans and advances of pay and 
travelling allowances to a Government servant made before the 
appointed day by the State ot Assam shall pass to Meghalaya 
if, after the appointed day, that Government servant is required 
to sAve in connection with the affairs ot Meghalaya under 
sub-section (3) of Section 65. 

6. The investments made before the appointed day from 
the Cash Balance Investment Account and any other general 
fund of the State of Assam shall, after the appointed day, be 
divided between the State of Assam and Meghalaya according 
to the population ratio: and the investments in any special 
fund, the objects of which arc confined to a local area in Megha¬ 
laya, shall pass to Meghalaya if such investment relates to a 
purpose of the Autonomous State. 

7. (a) The assets and liabilities in Meghalaya on the ap¬ 
pointed day relating to any commercial or industrial under¬ 
taking of the State of Assam other than an undertaking on which 
the State of Assam has incurred a capital outlay exceeding 
rupees fifty lakhs or a Government company shall, after the 
appointed day, pass to Meghalaya if the purpose of the under¬ 
taking relates to a purpose of the Autonomous State. 

(b) Where a depreciation reserve fund is maintained by the 
State of Assam for any such undertaking as is referred to in 
sub-paragraph (a), the securities held in respect of such invest¬ 
ments made from that fund shall pass to Meghalaya. 

(c) The investments of the State of Assam made before the 
ap|>oxnted day in any body corporate or co-operative society 
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whose area of operation or jurisdiction extends to areas coro- 
prised partly within Meghalaya and jxirtly within the rest of 
the State of Assam, or in any Government company or private 
commercial or industrial undertaking, shall, if the Central 
Government so directs, be allocated between the Government 
of Assam and the Government of Meghalaya in such propor¬ 
tion as may be agreed upon between the two Governments 
within one year from the date of the direction aforesaid or, in 
default of such agreement, as the Central Government may by 
order direct. 

8. (1) The public debt of the State of Assam attributable to 
loans raised by the issue of Government securities and outstand¬ 
ing with the public immediately before the appointed day shall 
continue to be the public debt of that State, and Meghalaya 
shall be liable to pay to the State of Assam its share of the 
sums due from time to time for the servicing and repayment of 
the debt. 

(2) For the purpose of determining the share referred to 
in sub-paragraph (1), the debt shall be deemed to be divided 
between the State of Assam and Meghalaya as if it were a 
debt referred to in sub-paragraph (4). 

(3) Out of so much of the public debt of Assam, other than 
the public debt referred to in sub-paragraph (1), as is equal 
to the amount of loans and advances made by that State and 
outstanding on the appointed day, the share of the liability 
of Meghalaya shall be for an amount equal to the loans and 
advances recoverable by Meghalaya under paragraph 5. 

(4) The remaining public debt of the State of Assam attribu¬ 
table to loans taken from the Central Government, the Reserve 
Bank of India or any other body or bank outstanding immedia¬ 
tely before the appointed day, shall be divided between the 
State of Assam and Meghalaya in proportion to the total 
capital expenditure on all capital works and other capital 
outlays incurred or deemed to have been incurred by the State 
of Assam up to the appointed day and the total expenditure 
on all capital works and other capital outlays incurred or deem¬ 
ed to have been incurred upto that day in Meghalaya for pur¬ 
poses of the Autonomous State. 

(5) For the purpo^s of this paragraph, '^Government Secu¬ 
rity” means a security created and issued by the State of Assam 
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£or the purpose of raising a public loan and having any of 
the forms specified in, or prescribed under, clause (2) of section 
2 of the Public Debt Act, 1944. 

9. After the appointed day, it shall be the liability of 
Meghalaya to refund any tax or duty on property including 
land revenue, collected in excess on any property situate in 
Meghalaya or any other tax or duty collected in excess, if the 
place of assessment of that tax or duty is situate in Meghalaya: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to the 
refund of any tax or duty which Meghalaya is not competent 
to collect. 

10. The liability of the State of Assam in respect of any 
civil deposit or local fund deposit made before the appointed 
day in any place situate in Meghalaya, shall become the liability 
of Meghalaya if the deposit is for any purpose of the Autono¬ 
mous State. 

11. The liability of the State of Assam in respect of the 
Provident Fund account of a Government servant required 
to serve in connection with the affairs of Meghalaya under 
sub-section (3) of section 65 shall, on and from the appointed 
day, be the liability of Meghalaya. 

12. The liability of the State of Assam or Meghalaya in 
respect of pensions shall be apportioned between the two in 
such manner as may be agreed upon between them or in 
default of such agreement, in such manner as the Central 
Government may, by order, specify. 

13. (1) Where, before the appointed day, the State of Assam 
has made any contract in the exercise of its executive power 
for any of the purposes of that State, that contract shall be 
deemed to have been made in the exercise of the executive 
power of Meghalaya if the purpose is as from that day exclu¬ 
sively a purpose of the Autonomous State, and all rights and 
liabilities which have accrued, or may accrue, under any such 
contract shall, to the extent to which they would have been 
rights or liabilities of Assam, be rights or liabilities of Megha¬ 
laya. 

(2) For the purposes of this paragrajrfi, there shall be 
tJemed to be included in the liabilities which have accrued 
Or may accrue under any contract — 

(i) any liability to satisfy an order or award made by any 
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court or tribunal in proceedings relating to the contract; and 
(ii) any liability in respect of expenses incurred in, or 

in connection with, any such proceedings. 

(3) This paragraph shall have effect subject to the other 
provisions of this Schedule relating to the apportionment of 
liabilities in respect of loans, guarantees and other financial 
obligations; and bank balances and securities shall, notwith¬ 
standing that they partake of the nature of contractual rights, 
be dealt with under those provisions. 

14. Where, immediately before the appointed day, the State 
of Assam is subject to any liability in respect of an actionable 
wrong other than a breach of contract, that liability shall be 
the liability of Meghalaya if it relates thereafter to a purpose 
of the Autonomous State. 

15. Where, immediately before the appointed day, the State 
of Assam is liable as guarantor in respect of any liability of 
a registered co-operative society or other person, that liability 
shall be the liability of Meghalaya if it relates thereafter io a 
purpose of the Autonomous State. 

16. If any item in suspense relating to a purpose of the 
Autonomous State is ultimately found to affect an asset or 
liability of the nature referred to in any of the foregoing para¬ 
graphs of this Schedule, it shall be dealt with in accordance 
with that provision, 

17. The benefit or burden of any asset or liability of the 
State of Assam which relates to a purpose of the Autonomous 
State and which is not dealt with in any of the foregoing para¬ 
graphs of this Schedule shall pass to Meghalaya. 

18. Where the State of Assam and Meghalaya agree that 
the benefit or burden of any particular asset or liability should 
be apportioned between them in a manner other than that as 
provided for in the foregoing paragraphs of this Schedule, 
then, notwithstanding anything contained therein, the benefit mr 
burden of that asset or liability shall be apportioned in the 
manner agreed upon. 

19. Where, by virtue of any of the provisions of this Sche¬ 
dule, the State of Assam or Meghalaya is entitled to any pro¬ 
perty, or obtains any benefits or becomes subject to any liabi¬ 
lity, and the Central Government is of opinion, on a reference 
made to it within a period of three years from the a;^>ointed 
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day by the State of Assam or the Autonomous State, as the 
case may be, that it is just and equitable that, that property 
or those benefits should be transferred to one of the two States 
or shared between them, or that a contribution towards that 
liability should be made by either of the States, the said pro¬ 
perty or benefits shall be made by either of the States, the 
said property or benefits shall be allocated in such manner, 
or Meghalaya or the State of Assam shall make to the other 
State primarily subject to the liability such contribution in 
respect thereof, as the Central Government may, after consul¬ 
tation with the Government of Assam and the Government 
of Meghalaya, by order, determine. 
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POPULATION OF THE NORTH-EASTERN REGION OF 


INDIA 

(Source: Census of India — 1971) 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Total population . . 

467.511 

Hindus 

102,832 

Muslims 

842 

Christians 

3.684 

Si^hs 

1,255 

Buddhists . . 

61,400 

Jains 

39 

Other religions 

296.674 

Religion not stated 

785 

Assam 

Total population 

14.957,542 

Hindus 

10.625.847 

Muslims 

3,594,006 

Christians 

667,151 

Sikhs 

12,347 

Buddhists 

45,212 

Jains 

12,917 

Other religions 

62 

Manipur 

Total population 

1,072,753 

Hindus 

632,597 

Muslims 

70.969 

Christians 

279,243 

Sikhs 

1,028 

Buddhists 

495 

Jains 

1,408 

Other religions 

83.167 
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Religion not stated ... 3,S04 

Meghalaya 

Total population . . l,011,ij*J9 

Hindus 187,140 

Muslims ... 26,317 

Christians ... 47 >,267 

Sikhs ... I 252 

Buddhists ... 1.878 

.Jains ... 268 

Other religions ,SIS,168 

Religion not stated ... 1,.369 

Mizoram 

Total population 332,390 

Hindus ... 21,229 

Muslims . . 1,882 

Christians 286,141 

Sikhs . . * 427 

Buddhists . . 22,647 

Jains ... 3 

Other religions ... 61 

Nagaland 

Total population . . 516,449 

Hindus ... 59,031 

Muslims 2,966 

Christians . , 344,798 

Sikhs ... 687 

Buddhists ... 179 

Jains ... 627 

Other religions ... 108,161 

Tripura 

Total population ... 1,556,342 

Hindus ... 1,393,689 

Muslims ... 103,962 

Christians ... 15,713 

Sikhs ... 318 

Bud^tts ... 42,285 

Jains ... 375 
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The Assam Official Language Act, 1960, received the assent of 
the Governor on December 17 and was published in the official 
gazette on December 19. Its relevant provisions arc; 

Section Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 
346 of the Constitution of India, and subject as hereinafter 
provided, Assamese shall be used for all or any of the official 
purposes of the State of Assam: 

Provided that the English language, so long as the use there¬ 
of is permissible under Article 343 of the Constitution cf 
India, and theieafter Hindi in place of English, shall also 
be used for such official purposes of the Secretariat and the 
offic^ of the Heads of Departments of the State Government 
and in such manner as may be prescribed; 

Provided further that — 

(a) all Ordinances promulgated under Article 213 of the 
Constitution of India; 

(b) all Acts passed by the State legislature; 

(c) all Bills to be introduced or Amendments thereto to 
be moved in the State legislature; and 

(d) all Orders, Regulations, Rules and By-Laws issued by the 
State Government under the Constitution of India or any 
law made by Parliament or the Legislature of the State; 

shall be published in the Official Gazette in the Assamese 
language. 

Section 4. Notwithstanding anything in Section 3, only 
languages which are in use immediately before the commence¬ 
ment of this Act shall continue to be used for administrative 
and other c^cial purposes up to and including the level <jf 
the Autonomous Region or the Autonomous District, as the 
case may be, until the Regional Council or the District Council 
in respect of the Autonomous Region or Autonomous District, 
as the case may be, by a majority of not less than two-thirds 
of the members present and voting decide in favour of adop 
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tion of any other language for any of the administrative or 
official purposes within that region or district. 

Section 5. Notwithstanding anything in Section 3, the 
Bengali language shall be used for administrative and other 
official purposes up to and including the district level in the 
district of Cachar until the Mokhuma Parishads and Municipal 
Boards of the district, in a joint meeting by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the members present and voting, decide 
in favour of adoption of the official language for use in the 
district for the aforesaid purposes. 

Section 6. Notwithstanding anything in Section 3. any exa¬ 
mination held by the Assam Public Service Commission which 
immediately before the commencement of this Act used to be 
conducted in the English language shall continue to be so 
conducted till such time as the use thereof is permissible undei 
Clause (2) of Article 34.3 of the Constitution of India; 

Provided that a candidate shall have the right to choose the 
language in use in the State of Assam, which was the medium 
of his university examination. 

Section 7. Subject to the provision of this Act, the State 
Government may be notification issued from time to time, 
direct the use of the language as may be specified in the notifica¬ 
tion and in such parts of the State of Assam as may be specified 
therein: 

Provided that — 

(a) the rights of the various linguistic groups in respect of 
the medium of instruction in educational institutions as laid 
down in the Constitution of India shall not be affected; 

(b) the State shall not, in granting aid to educational and 
cultural institutions, discriminate against any such institu¬ 
tions on grounds of language; 

(c) the rights to appointments in the Assam Public Services 
and to contracts and other avocations shall bb maintained 
without discrimination on the grounds dt language; and 

(d) in regard to noting in the offices in the region or district, 
if any member of the staff is unable to note in any of the 
district languages, the use of English shall be permitted by 
the Heads of Departments so i^g as the use thereto is 
permissible under Article 343 of the Ccm^itutton of India. 
Section 8, The State Government shall have the power to 
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make rules for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

(TTie above act was to have come into force in all parts of 
Assam within five years of its receiving the Governor’s assent, 
that is before 19 December, 1965). 

The Assam Ofikial Language (Amendment) Act, 1961, amend¬ 
ed Section 5 of the 1960 Assam Official Language Act. As 
amended. Section 5 read; 

Without prejudice to the provisions contained in Section 3, 
the Bengali language shall be used for administrative and 
other official purposes up to and including the district level 
in the district of Cachar. 

The Assam Official Language Act, 1960, was further amend¬ 
ed in 1964. As amended, it extended the period within which 
it was to come into force throughout Assam to ten years from 
the original five years, that is, by 19 December, 1970. 

The first proviso to Section 3 of the principal Act (of 1960) 
was 4^so amended to read: 

Provided that the English language, so long as the use there¬ 
of is permissible for the official purf>oses of the Union under 
any law made by Parliament in this behalf, and thereafter 
Hindi in place of English, shall also be used for such official 
purposes of the Secretariat and the offices of the Heads of 
Departments of the State Government and in such manner 
as may be prescribed. 

Section 8 of the 1%0 Act was also amended by the addition 
of sub-section (2), The sub-section read; 

Every rule made under this section shall be laid, as soon 
as may be after it is made, before the Assam Legislative Assembly 
while it is in session for a total j>eriod of fouiteen days 
which may be comprised in one session or in two successive 
sessions, and if, before the expiry of the session in which it 
was so laid or the sessions immediately following, the Assam 
Legislative Assembly agree in making any modification in the 
rule or the Assam Legislative Assembly agjree that the rule 
should not be made, the rule shall thereafter have effect only 
in such modified form or be of no effect, as the case may be; 
so, however, that any such modification or annulment shall 
be without prejudice to the validity of anything previously 
done under that rule. 
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